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The A. J. Crawford Company 





Faithful Reproduction of Charles II 
Walnut Armchair. 


LONDON. NEW YORK 
251-255 FIFTH AVENUE 


and 


{ EAST 3ist STREET 


Interior Decorating Executed in 
all the English periods. 


The Largest Collection of 
English Furniture in America. 


Reproductions of Exclusive Old 
English Models at Moderate Prices. 


“The Little Shop” 




















PEERLESS RUBBER TILING 


Cushion Back 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Floor Covering Made 


Beautiful Designs Effective Colorings 


Noiseless, waterproof and non-absorbent 


Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large continuous 
sheets, and is impregnable to dirt and moisture. 


It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering. 


Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting 
to be sheet rubber tiling. 


Send for our catalogue illustrated in colors. 


Prices on application 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
88 Chambers Street and 16 Warren Street New York 


























Sanatile 


The Modern Wall Tiling 


It costs five times as much 
to use regular glazed tile as to use 
SANATILE—and you gain noth- 
ing. Every good quality of tiling 
is possessed by SANATILE, as 
well as many which tiling has not. 
It has an embossed, beautifully 
enameled surface in plain white or 
permanent tints and many artistic 
patterns. Absolutely waterproof 
and cannot tear, crack or chip 
from accident. 

SANATILE is a tough, elas- 
tic fabric, made in strips, on a 
heavy fibre backing. It can be 
applied by any good workman 
following instructions furnished 
with the material. 





Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom we 
can refer orders and inquiries received by us from their locality 


Leatherole 


The beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall covering, made for use jin the 
highest class of decorative work. Can be furnished in colors to harmonize with 
any scheme of interior treatment. Samples of the new line ready about March first. 


Sanitas 


The washable wall covering used in place of wall paper. Will not fade. Many 
new patterns and colorings. 


Iustrated descriptive literature will be furnished on request 


THE LEATHEROLE CO. 
24 East 22nd Street (near Broadway) New York City 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 
‘THE late spring brought the arbutus 


last year nearer than usual to the 
month of the name the Pilgrims gave it, 
for it is usually rather an April than a 
May flower. Unfortunately it is grow- 
ing rare in many places, it is so warmly 
appreciated, and there seems to be no 
hope that domestication will save it. 

The arbutus is the one wild flower that 
absolutely refuses to be tamed. Others 
of its family—rhododendrons, azaleas, 
laurels—can be made to content them- 
selves in our gardens. Even the edel- 
weiss, the Alpine flower that blossoms 
in lofty solitudes, has been made at 
home in a rockery, but the arbutus, like 
a wild free bird of the upper air, lan- 
guishes and dies out of its environment. 
Botanists tell us the arbutus is wonder- 
fully interesting as a flower that is under- 
going evolutionary changes looking to- 
ward perfecting a system of cross fer- 
tilization. Some flowers produce no 
pollen; others have plenty of pollen, but 
the stigmas of neighboring flowers are 
defective, so that the labors of the bees 
and small flies, which are the only insects 
abroad when the arbutus blooms, are in 
vain. In most localities, owing to these 
imperfections, the plant bears no fruit. 
It is propagated by its creeping stems 
which take root here and there. The 
means Nature provided for its preserva- 
tion prove its destruction all too often, 
for one who plucks up one plant in his 
greed pulls up all those attached to it 
and destroys it all.—The ( 
tleman. 


’ ’ 
,ountry Gen- 


OILED ROADS IN KANSAS CITY 
HE Park Board of Kansas City, 


Mo., has issued an interesting bul- 
letin, showing the results of its work 
of oiling the boulevards. The bulletin 
says in part: 

“Our experiment with light residuum 
oil last fall proved entirely satisfactory as 
a a dust layer and of considerable value as 

1 protection to the pavements through 
the inclement winter and spring months, 
but was not of sufficient gravity or body 
to entirely accomplish the results sought. 
Upon steep grades it was objectionable 
on account of the roadway becoming 
somewhat slippery. We began in May, 
last year, experimenting with the heav- 
iest oil we could obtain in the Kansas oil 
fields. This oil is a residuum, left after 
the distillates have been removed, and is 
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ments — far beyond 3% on bank money. 
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ADVANTAGE 10: 


Radiators are a scientifically planned feature. 


to the rooms 


DEPT. 10 


If your coal bills are large and burly and you have 
scant comfort, why wait longer with five months’ Winter 
OLD buildings can be newly fitted while the old 
heater stays in place and without disturbing occupants. 


Correctly proportioned circula- 
tion spaces inside of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 


from fire instantly by the Steam or Water; and the free, 
unobstructed circulation insures rapid deliveries of warmth 
which means full value of fuel money. 


Write for valuable heating books (free) telling of all the ADVAN- 
TAGES. Sales Offices and Warehouses in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ideal Heating 
Cheerful Winter evenings of cozy family comfort—hours so 
dear to the heart of wife and mother and restful to the 


bread-winner—are assured 
by our ways of Low Pres- 
sure Steam and Water 
heating with 


RICAN x }DEAL 
AMERICAN [DEAL 


High winds cannot arrest nor chil- 
ling frost offset their ample, gentle, 
and certain flow of warmth. Do you 
know that the more any room or 
rooms are exposed to the cold, the 
more Steam or Hot Water will auto- 
matically move in that direction? 
Every nook and corner is thus made 
livable-- enjoyable. No ash-dirt, 


and coal gases to vex the tidy housewife, as with stoves or hot-air 
furnaces — the needless tasks which make slavery for women. 


Savings in labor, fuel, repairs, and the cleanliness in the use of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators (made in many sizes for cot- 
tages up to largest structures) make them paying invest- 


Heat is taken 





Note the thin water sheets 
surrounding the fire surfaces 


of IDE. L Boilers, which 
bring qu.c«u, sensitive, full 
heating value from every 
ounce of fuel burned. 


CHICAGO 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
fartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 





Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


writing to advertisers please mention House axp GAnDEN. 
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The Greatest Stories 
For Boys. 


E 


NORTH POLE SERIES 


BY Prof. Edwin J. Houston, 


(. Teacher and Author 





Three ‘ men The Rearch forthe North Pole 
rhe Discovery ofthe North Pole 
(‘ast Away at the North Pole 





$1.00 Each; In Sets or Separately 


Every Boy Should 
Have These Books 













Of these books, 

REAR ADMIRAL MELVILLE, 

The Great Aretie Ex- 
pilorer, says: 

‘Most vividiv, though caretully 


portraved, Of great interest to 
the Youth of our Country.” 


4 bookstore ent by publisher on receipt of price 


The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 














A NEW BOOK 


For tourists who have visited or who 
hope to visit the Mediterranean ports 


A Trip to the Orient 


The Story of a Mediterranean Cruise 





With nearly 200 Unique Illustrations 


Price, $1.50 net Postage, 16 cents 





A TRIP TO THE ORIENT, THE STORY OF A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, 
by Robert Urie Jacob, has been written at the request of fellow travelers, who did 
not have time to take notes by the way. 

One said, “ Do not write a guide book nor a love story, but a simple narrative that 
will recall the incidents and delightful experiences of the tour.’ Following these 
suggestions the author has undertaken the work. 
An interesting feature of the book is the large number of illustrations made from 
artistic photographs, all of which have been contributed by amateur photographers. 
It contains nearly 200 illustrations of views or incidents in Funchal Granada, Algiers, 
Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, Luxor, Naples, and Nice, repro- 
duced from unpublished photographs. They enable the reader to see not only the 
historic places and ruins, the wonders of these Oriental lands, but also the people 
themselves in their various pursuits, giving to the book the very atmosphere of the 
countries described. 
The story was intended specially for voyagers who have visited the same places, 
but it should be equally interesting to those who are planning a similar trip. And 
those who must stay at home may in these pages be able to look through another s 
eyes at the places described. 

e book comprises 392 pages, printed on enamel finished paper, and contains nearly 
200 illustrations. Size, 5 2x g inches. Bound in extra cloth—gold stamping. 


The John C. Winston Co., pubtishers 1006-1016 Arch St., Philadelphia 














commercially called fuel oil. We have 
contracted for this residuum at eighty 
cents a barrel of forty-two gallons. 

“Two steel receiving tanks of 8,000 
gallons capacity each were erected near 
our track on the Belt railway at Grove 
Street, at a total cost of $714.99. It is con- 
nected with a 4-inch pipe line from receiv- 
ing tanks to the side track, permitting 
the unloading of tank cars by gravity. 

“When the macadam was absolutely 
dry and hard, the entire surface of the 
roadway was swept clean of dirt and 
screenings. [The sweepings were left 
along the edge of the gutter for protection 
to the cement work when the oil was 
applied. ‘To our sprinkling carts we 
attached a tin trough, perforated with 
quarter-inch holes, and thus obtained 
an even distribution of oil. The entire 
surface of the roadway was flooded with 
oil and thoroughly broomed in, after 
which the sweepings from the gutter, 
with sufficient limestone screenings to 
form a slight dressing, were cast over 
the oil and thoroughly rolled with a steam 
roller. Since the last of May we have 
given one application of oil to practically 
all the finished roadways, using 120,477 
gallons of oil, which covered 135,314 
square yards of macadam pavement. 
The cost follows: 


Se EES aE Pere $2,357.15 
For labor and supplies....... 3,202.68 
ah Tine ciccis nike ciwe $5,559-83 


“This is an average of 1.48 cents a 
square yard. A second application in 
September, it is estimated, can be made 
at a cost of not to exceed one cent a 
square yard, for less care will be re- 
quired in preparing the roadway. The 
second application should carry our 
roadways through the winter and well 
into next season, in excellent shape, and 
at a much less expense for repairs.” — 
Landscape Gardening. 


TREES INJURED BY GAS 
“THE liability of a gas company in 

damages to the owner of trees on 
a boulevard in front of his premises, 
caused by the escape of gas from mains 
on streets, the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota holds (Gould vs. Winona Gas 
Company, 111 Northwestern Reporter, 
254), is not determined by the doctrine 
of insurance of safety, but by principles 
of negligence applicable to authorized 
public works. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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Where such damage was caused by 
a leak due to the action of frost in the 
winter, and the escape of gas was not 
discovered by the company until June 
of the same year, the maxim res ipsa 
loquitur ( the matter speaks for itself) 
applies. The failure of the trial court 
to give the plaintiff the benefit of the 
maxim was reversible error. ‘The care 
to be exercised by the gas company is not 
ordinary care, as distinguished from ex- 
traordinary care, but due care, or care 
commensurate with the danger. 

Whether the gas company could have 
been held responsible, without reference 
to negligence, in an action for trespass, 
the court leaves an open question. It 


also leaves unsettled the question of 


whether the defense of contributory 
negligence of the plaintiff in not notifying 
the defendant of the escape of gas could 
be asserted in a case where the defendant 
had no permission to go upon the plain- 
tiff’s premises.—Park and Cemetery. 


ARCHBISHOP LIEMAR’S TOMB IN 
BREMEN CATHEDRAL 

IN EFARLY eight hundred years ago 

Archbishop Liemar was laid to 
rest in the cathedral at Bremen. His 
grave has just been discovered with an 
inscription, which, besides giving the 
date of his death, shows that he rebuilt 
the cathedral in 1088, a fact that had 
been a matter of doubt hitherto. 
the body nothing remained, but when 
the coffin was opened the clothes in 
which he had been buried, including 
his shoes, were still intact. On expos- 


ure to the air, however, they crumbled 
away into dust.—Exchange. 


THE NELSON SARCOPHAGUS 


How many of our readers are aware, 

we wonder, that the sarcophagus 
surmounting the tomb of Lord Nelson 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s cathedral 
is actually that which Cardinal Wolsey 
had prepared for the reception of his 
own body, and the handiwork of a Flor- 
entine sculptor of the early sixteenth 
century, Benedetto da Rovezzano. The 
statement has sometimes been made, but 
it is for the first time proved to be abso- 
lutely .ccurate in a very learned brochure 
on the work of Florentine sculptors in 
England, prepared by Mr. Alfred Hig- 


gins for the Arch: eological Institute. 


Of 


The Readers’ Library 


Of Illustrated Handy Pocket Editions of 


World Famous Books 





1. The Type is as large and as clear as the type used in the 
usual large volumes of Standard Authors. 

2. Unabridged. Each work is complete in one volume. 

3. The Illustrations are an important feature. Each volume 
contains from eight to sixteen beautiful illustrations. These 
illustrations are not the rehashed old fashioned pictures 
usually found in standard works but are new and drawn by 
prominent artists and interpret the stories with great fidelity. 

4. The Paper is strong and opaque. In the volumes with a 
great number of pages imported Bible paper is used. This 
paper is far superior to India paper because it makes the print 
clearer and blacker, and the discouraging difficulty of turning 
the leaves of an India paper book is entirely eliminated. 

5. The Binding. The volumes are bound uniformly in flex- 
ible leather, with gold stamping on back, and each volume 
has the author’s autograph signature stamped in gold 
on the side of the book; they have gilt tops and ribbon 
markers. 

6. For the bookcase. ‘The small size of the volumes, the rich 
binding, the desirable titles, all insure these books a welcome 
in every library. 


Price per volume, postpaid, - - $1.00 
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NEW STYLE 


Handy volume, thin paper, large 





clear type. Size 4x6ins. Weight 














about 8 oz. OLD STYLE 
Big book. Size 5%x8'4 ins. 
Weight 144 lbs 
In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 


LIST OF TITLES 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 
American Notes. By Charles Dickens. 
Barnaby Rudee. By Charles Dickens. 
Bleak House. _ By Charles Dickens. 
Channings, The. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Charles O’Malley. By Charles Lever. 
Child’s History of England. By Charles 
Dickens. 
Christmas Books. By Charles Dickens. 


Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles 
Reade. 


Danesbury House. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 
Dombey and Son. By Charles Dickens. 
Fast Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 
Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 


House of the Seven Gables. By Nath- 
aniel Hawthorne. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By 
Muloch. 


Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lastof the Barons. By Lord Lytton. 
Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. 


Master Humphrey’s Clock. By Charles 
Dickens. 


Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. By Charles Dickens. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Never too Late to Mend. ByCharles Reade. 
Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. 
No Name. By Wilkie Collins. 

Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 
Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 
Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
Pilerim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reprinted Pieces. By Charles Dickens. 
Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 
Shirley. By Charlotte Bronte. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. 
Sketches by Boz. By Charles Dickens. 
Stories and Sketches. By Charles Dick- 


ens. 

Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hughes. 


Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 
Westward Ho. By Charles Kingsley. 
Woman in White. By Wilkie Collins. 
Wuthering Heights. By Emily Bronte. 
OTHER TITLES IN PREPARATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Between the great churchman and the 
great sailor the tomb has had most 
remarkable vicissitudes. ‘The cardinal, 
who was great on monuments, had it 
prepared for himself in his lifetime, and 
obtained from Henry VIII. the grant 
of the small building adjoining the east 
end of St. George’s chapel, Windsor 
(now the Prince Consort’s Memorial 
Chapel), for its reception. But Wolsey’s 
fall interfered with these ambitious 
schemes, and when he died he was buried 
“before day” in the Abbey church, at 
Leicester. Moreover, while preparing 
his own tomb on a magnificent scale, he 
had left his promise to prepare another 
tomb for his royal master unfulfilled, so 
Henry, to repair that omission, took 
possession of the cardinal’s tomb, used 
“so much as he found fit, and called it 
his.” ‘That tomb, which was finally 
adorned with a profusion of metal work 
and statuary, and in its total effect Mr. 
Higgins thinks, comparable only to the 
tomb of the Emperor Maximilian at 
Innsbruck, was dismantled during the 
civil wars under the ordinance “for the 
removal of scandalous monuments and 
pictures,”’ and it was found impossible 
to restore it at any later date. But the 
sarcophagus and base remained 1m situ 

until some time between 1808 and 1810, 
when they were brought from Windsor 




















METROPOLITAN| MILLIONAIRE! 
— a STRUGGLER! 
PAUPER! 


Why are you rich? 
Why do you toil hard to keep a little? 
Why are you poor? 














The meaning of money and its 
manipulations may answer all of 
sm vearmprounn recazne co | these questions. There is some- 
————EE———— ~=sothing of vital interest for all classes 
of society in the great series: 


AMERICAN FINANCE 


By JOHN PAUL RYAN 
BEGINNING IN THE JANUARY 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


Ihe first instalment goes into the causes of the October 
panic; its effect on all wage-earners as well as on men of means; 
it shows you why trust companies have privileges denied National 
banks , It Opens to you for the first time the doors of the dram- 
atic secret conferences between the millionaires, philanthropists, 
and Government officers which helped to carry the country over 
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the crisis; it tells you how the people have suffered through to St. Paul’s to make part of the Nelson 
carelessness and mismanagement. monument. ‘Their identity is absolutely 
\ll thisisin January. In succeeding instalments Mr. Ryan established by Mr. Higgins’s investiga- 
will consider the question of currency and the commercial, tions. He has made careful measure- 


ments of the Nelson sarcophagus, and 
found it to correspond in its dimensions 
with the particulars giv en by Benedetto 
da Rovezzano in his inventories, which 
are still extant. Nelson’s body does not, 
of course, lie in the sarcophagus, but in a 
vault underneath, but we have the 
curious fact that the tomb which was 
prepared by the cardinal for his own 
body, erabbed by Henry VIII. for the 
roy al tomb, defaced by a Puritan parlia- 
ment as a “scandalous monument, 

—— now forms part of the national monu- 


: : ment to the great captain. In other 
We are desirous of securing a number of copies of words, Nelson has the sarcophagus 


RouseSGarden which Wolsey intended for himself.— 
Exchange. 


for January, 1905; July, 1903; April, 1902; June, 1902, and a 
July, 1902, and will pay 25 cents for each copy sent us in A RUDE LIGHT-STANDARD 


good condition, M STEINERT, whose famous col- 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT ® lection of rare old musical instru- 


K SGarien ments has been exhibited in various cities 


and is now at Washington, a despatch 


industrial, and financial future of America and Americans as it 
may be conditioned by war, politics or the tariff. 











OTHER FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER ARE: 








WHEN WE SHALL HAVE WINGS, = By Camille Flammarion 
THE STORY OF THE FUR BEARERS. By Charles Livingston Bult 
THE LETTERS OF GENERAL CHARLES S. HAMILTON 
Other Great Articles. Eight Splendid Stories 


news-stanns LO CENTS A COPY $1.50 PER YEAR 
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from New Haven says, has just become 
the possessor of a rude light-standard of 
the fifth century. This article is not a 
candlestick, for it antedates the age of 
candles. It is about a foot in height, 
made of iron and wood. A rude and 
rusty rod of wrought-iron is driven into 
a block of wood, which, though very 
aged probably is not the original block 
that was cut out for the implement. 
The rod supports a tool which works on 
the scissors principle, one end being used 
for nippers. One of the iron rods ex- 
tends backward and has a huge iron for 
a weight to hold it down. The fire 
brands were placed in the nippers and 
held there by the weight. One ma- 
terial which was used for illuminating in 
the days of this instrument was a sort of 
vegetable candle that grew in swamps. 
The ends of this were dipped in grease 
and set on fire, the center of the candle 
being placed in the iron jaws of the 
standard.’ This was the best method of 
illuminating at that age. ‘The instrument 
was given to Mr. Steinert by a lady in 
whose family in Wales it had been kept 
for generations.—Phila. Te legraph. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF MANHATTAN 
ISLAND 

i! is only when, in digging deep the 

foundations of a new building, 
the presence of quicksand, a creek, or a 
flowing spring, suggests some of the old 
topographical features of the island that 
New Yorkers are reminded of what a 
very rugged and irregular piece of land 
their city was built on. The whole 
island has been in the shovel at one time 
or another, either to cut down or to fill 
up the surface. As Nature left it, the 
upper part of the island was long ago 
described as rocky and covered by a 
dense forest; the lower part, grassy ‘and 
rich in wild fruit and flowers. Grapes 
and strawberries grew in abundance in 
the fields, and nuts of various kinds were 
plentiful in the forests, which were also 
filled with an abundance of game. ‘The 
brooks and ponds swarmed with fish, 
and the soil was of luxuriant fertility. 
Near the present city-prison, whose 
new foundations gave very considerable 
trouble to the contractors, there was a 
deep, clear and beautiful pond of fresh 
water (with a picturesque little island in 
the middle), “so deep, indeed, that it 
could have floated the largest ship in our 
Navy.” ‘This was fed by springs at the 

(Continued on page 7.) 


25 cents a copy TH E $3.00 a year 
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A REMARKABLE EXPLOIT 


Mr. Robert Dunn was in the Bering Sea soon after a brand new island, 
now famous, had been thrust above the surface of the ocean. This intrepid 
explorer set foot on this strange youngster among the lands of the earth; he 
climbed over and around it, “smoking hot” as it was. The photographs are of 
profound interest; the article he has written for the January number affords a 
glimpse into a distant geological period; it all pictures a real “ world’s work.” 
The story is entitled, ON THE CHASE FOR VOLCANOES. 





OTHER NOTABLE TOPICS 


At the Edge of Canada in the Far Northwest, by Clifton Johnson 

A picture of present day pioneers at work building a nation. The article deals intimately 
with the life of the men and women who are facing the problems of existence on the frontier, 
with their pleasures, their ‘* society,’’ their plans and their outlook. 


Old Salem Ships and Sailors: I. The Vikings of American Commerce, by 
Ralph D. Paine 


In the old log books left by the hardy New England sea captains, is a record of the brave 
days when the American merchant marine led the world. From these store-houses of romantic 
fact the author has derived a new and true story of a great era. 


Luvinsky and the Strad, by Emerson Hough 


Or, as the author humorously dubs the story, ‘‘A tale of art by the wayside.’’ A self- 
styled musical connoisseur who is rather ‘‘nigh’’ in his dealings with the untutored children of 
the back-woods here meets his match and is very neatly «« done.’ 


Moorea, by Hugo Parton 


Such is the euphonious name of ‘the happiest spot on earth,’’ the new and real Utopia; 
it is fetchingly described in this article. 

The noteworthy colored illustrations by Charles Sarka fairly breathe with the indolent 
tropical Moorean life they picture. 





Western Office Manufacturing Plant Eastern Office 
1511 Heyward Building and Subscription Offices 35 and 37 W. 3ist Street 
CHICAGO DEPOSIT, N. Y. NEW YORK 

















BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Lost in the Forbidden Land River and Jungle 
The Hunt of the White Elephant 


by Edward S. Ellis 


These new books by the most popular boys’ author, comprises the ‘Foreign Adventure 
sries,"’ and are sold at $1.00 each, or $3.00 for the set, neatly boxed. 


A Heroine of the Wilderness By Love’s Sweet Rule 


by Hezekiah Butterworth by Gabrielle Emilie Jackson 
The story of Lincoln's mother. Price $1.00 A touching and sympathetic story 
for girls. Price $0.75 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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Hor Christmas 


Give your family and friends a year’s subscription to the Best Magazines—so they will remember you not once but twelve times during the 
year when each monthly is received In your subscription include House and Garden, the magazine whose subscribers 

ARE the Progressive Men and Women, interested in the Home Problems of to-dey, for whom this magazine is a practical helper in solving, by 
suggestion and examples, the Best Way to meet the individual conditions and preferences, in all that relates to Home-building and environment. 
THE BUSINESS MAN learns: How the commercial advantages of the City can be united with the restful and healthful delights of a Rural, 
or Suburban Home, lending fresh vigor and interest of life, for at least a part of the year, or all the seasons ‘round. 

THE FAMILY MAN learne How to afford and make a Home where the household, especially the children, may share in free sunshine 


and pure air, and enjoy the beautiful activities of the garden or fields, and escape from the artificial hot-house enfeeblement of City life 
during the health and character-building years of childhood and youth 










THE AMBITIOUS MAN learns: How best to utilize, for a modest Home, or broad Country Estate, the multiplying transit facilities between 


business centers and the many beautiful, unimproved rural sections, now made accessible and habitable, with all their natural charm and 
beauty supplemented by the conveniences of modern life. 


ALL THESE HOME PROBLEMS, and many more, find their solution from month to month in broad discussion and illustration in its pages. 
We have gotten up a very handsome booklet containing by far the best magazine offers of the year, which we will send to you, upon request. 



































. rhe following olfers we recommend to our subscribers as the best offers of the season. 
House and Garden - = $3.00 House and Garden - - $3.00 House and Garden - - $3.00 
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McClure’s Magazine - - 1.50\ Van Norden’s - - - -  1.00| Pictorial Review : - - 1.00 oo 
; $2.75 | Broadway - - - 1.50 '$3 76 Travel, or Success - -_ 1.00 
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Cosmopolitan, World To-Day, or Travel Magazine may $5.50 | Outing, or Review of Reviews 3.00 $4.75 
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LS $8.00 
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Country Gentleman : 1.50 | —— | Reader 7 ee 8 eee Our Price | House and Garden - - $3.00 | ; 
|Home - - - - - -_ 1.00f Review of Reviews - - 3.00; Our Price 
$4.50) $3.10 | Oana... <=. . eet 
| | scien Se sd aes 
House ané Garden " © $3.00 | Our Price | House and Garden - - $3.00 —— : — 
veniarean movinw Plc aes | Reader Magazine- - - 3.00 Our Price | House and Garden - - $3.00 
American Magazine - - prong $3.40 | Bohemian - - - - - 1.00 [ $4.10 | House Beautiful - - - 2.50 | Our Price 
‘ i | 
; ) $8.50 } 
House and Garden - - $3.00 | House and Garden - - $3.00 | Re 7 
Travel - - - - - - 1.00) OF Price | National Magazine - - 1.50 |) eee House and Garden - - $3.00 ; 
Cosmopolitan - - - - 1.00 Pee 6 wos « = 2.50 [ | Pearson’s, or Broadway - 1.50 | Our Price 
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Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 /[ Delineator - - - = 1,00} Country Life in America 4-00 | 
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These offers save you from 30 to 40 per cent. Magazines can be sent to more than one address if so desired. Address all orders to 


Subscription Department, Aouse©Garien 


1006 Arch Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
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bottom, which kept its waters fresh and 
flowing and had its outlet in a little 
stream which flowed into the East River 
at the foot of James Street. 

Smaller ponds dotted the island in 
various places, and an unbroken chain 
of water stretched across the island 
from James Street to the southeast to 
Canal Street at the northwest. An inlet 
occupied the place of Broad Street; 
a marsh covered the vicinity of Ferry 
Street; Rutgers Street formed the center 
of another marsh, and a long line of 
meadows and swamp ground stretched 
to the northward along the eastern shore. 
The highest line of lands lay along 
Broadway from the Battery to the most 
northerly part of the island, forming its 
backbone and sloping gradually to the 
east and west. On the corner of Grand 
Street and Broadway was a hill com- 
manding a view of the whole island, and 
falling off gradually to the fresh-water 


pond.— N. ae Times. 


THE QUALITY OF GRASS SEED 
‘THE Maine law regulating the sale of 


agricultural seeds requires that 
grass seed shall be sold under a guarantee 
as to purity. Bulletin 138 of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station, which, 
doubtless many of your readers have 
received, gives analyses of the seeds 
which were collected by the inspector 
and those sent to the Experiment Station 
by correspondents in 1906. ‘The dealers 
are very generally conforming to the law 
and the purity of most seeds is now 
guaranteed. The question naturally 
arises in the mind of a farmer,—should 
a seed be strictly pure, and if not, how 
nearly pure should it be? 

The purity of seeds varies greatly with 
their kind. It is possible to grow timo- 
thy seed so clean that it shall carry prac- 
tically no foreign weed seeds. It is not 
as easy to grow any of the other grasses 
or clovers so clean. ‘There is no need 
for the sower to ever buy timothy seed 
that is much less than 99.5 per cent pure. 
Samples have been examined by the 
Station the present year, which con- 
tained not a single foreign, harmful seed. 

The best red clover seed will often- 
times carry as much as one per cent of 
foreign matter, although these impurities 
are usually comparatively harmless. In 
many of the low grade red clovers, which 
are only 95 per cent pure, it sometimes 
happens that a large partof the impurities 


In 





Great Books at Almost Half Price 


We are offering to lovers of beautiful books a sumptuous, De Luxe edition of the works of 
Louisa Mithlbach. The eighteen volumes comprising the set are beautifully bound in rich, 
red half-morocco, with gold-marbled sides, gilt tops and deckled edges, and are printed from 
clean, clear-cut type. hey are perfect in every mechanical detail. Mthlbach’s writings are 
among the most ae fascinating, and intensely interesting historical romances ever 
written. Hundreds of sets have been placed in the libraries of discriminating American 
book-lovers at the regular price of $40.00. We are prepared, for a short time, to supply a 
very limited number at $22.00—a saving of $18.00 from the list price (almost half), and you 
need send no money now. Our confidence in the genuine value, and mechanical excellence 
of these books is such, that we will upon receipt of the Inspection Form below, with 
your name attached, send the books, prepaid, to your address, on approval. The mere signing 
of the coupon does in no way obligate you to buy. You may return the set at our expense, 
if not satisfactory, after examination. But if you have any inclination to examine the books, 
sign and send us the coupon to-day as there are only a limited number on hand. 


Vivid Histories of Social Life at Many Famous Courts 


No books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 
‘Frederick the Great and His Court’’ is the most remarkable romance ever issued. ‘‘Henry 
the Eighth and His Court” and Joseph the Second and His Court’’ are marvels for interest 
and instruction. ‘‘Sans Souci” and ‘‘The Merchant of Berlin’ are unrivaled in the entire 
domain of historical romance. All classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and 
loved, thought and acted. Thus, the human interest always prevails and has given this set 
of books enduring popularity. 


The Library of Historical Romances 


By MUHLBACH 
THESE ARE THE TITLES OF THE EIGHTEEN VOLUMES: 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia The Daughter of an Empress | The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa 
and Her Fireman 
Louisa of Prussia and Her Times 
Old Fritz and the New Era 
Andreas Hofer 


The Empress Josephine Joseph II. and His Court 

Napoleon and Blucher Frederick the Great and His Court 

Queen Hortense | Frederick the Great and His Family 

Marie Antoinette and Her Son Berlin and San Souci Mohammed Ali and His House 

Prince Eugene and His Times Goethe and Schiller Henry VIII. and Catharine Parr 
Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes, and their lives and actions are described 

in the most interesting style a In reading these romances one really feels they are a part of the time and 

people they are reading about. o not fail to bear in mind that these are historical romances, not only bringing 

you into imtimate touch with the greatest events of the world’s history, but indelibly impressing these events on 

your mind through the most fascinating and diverting reading. 


A Typical Example of Their Rare Value—Contents of One Volume 


PRINCE EUGENE AND HIS TIMES—-The Countess of Soissons. The Laboratory. 


" I Prince Eugene. The 
Riot. Barbesieur Louvois. The State Reception. 


Help in Time of Need. The Flight. The Parting. Marianna 


Mancini. The Trial. The Skirmish. Louvois's Daughter. The Court Ball. The Lady of the Bedchamber. First 
Love. The Betrayal. The Disappointment. The Foes. The Repulse. The Farewell. A Page from History. The 
Emperor Leopold I. The Council of War. The Plains of Kitsee. The Baptism of Blood. Vienna. The Re-enforce- 


ments. The Fall of Buda. The Friends. The Marquis Strossi. Laura. The Regatta. The Negotiator The Lovers 
Reunited. Antonio's Expiation. The Dungeon. A Two-fold Victory. The Dumb Music. The Retirement of the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Fall of Belgrade. The Marchioness. The Flight. The Forester’s Hut. Sister Angelica. 
Louis the Fourteenth. The King and the Petitioners. The Window That Was Too Large. The Imperial Diet at 
Regensburg. The Judith of Esslingen. Her Return. The Island of Bliss. The French in Speier. The Treasure. 
Caspar’s Vengeance. The Duchess of Orleans. The Deliverance of Trier. The Fire-tongs. Brave Hearts, The 
Advance into France. The Ravens. Sick and Well. The Duke's Dangerous Illness. Insanity and Revenge. The 
Ambrosia. The Betrothal. Vengeance. 


If You Wish This Great Work 
as a Gift for Some One Else, we 
will send it to = address you 
specify upon receipt of $1 down. 
Pay the balance in monthly 
instalments of $1. 


Funk € Wagnalls 
Company 
New York and London 


© In order to secure one of the few remaining sets it will be 
necessary for you to mail this Coupon AT ONCE. 
Funk & WaGNALLS Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
Gentlemen:—You may forward, for inspection, one set of the ‘Library 
of Historical Romances,’ by Mihlbach, in 18 volumes, bound in handsome 
half-leather. It is understood that this is to be a brand new, perfect set, 
which, if satisfactory after 5 days’ inspection, I agree to purchase at the 
special price of $22, payable $1 five days after receipt of the books, and $1 
per month for 21 months. It is also understood that you are to prepay 
carriage charges on the set, and that I will hold the work subject to your 
order if I do not care to keep it. 
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HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


FROM GENESIS TO REVELATION 
Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


For its Freshness and Accuracy 
ne riety DED Aad = monet pa pm a tent 
or its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
DENOMINATIONS 4s the Best Work on the Subject 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend it to all. Bishop Vincent—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev, Russell H. Conwell—Written by a master hand, 
directed by a master mind, WenryA. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable toall. Mr, Marion 
Lawrence, Gen. Secy. International S.S. Asso'n—Best thing of the kind. 
The greatest aid to Parents, Teachers and all who 
wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 
Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-tone 
illustrations, 8in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Dept. G 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 
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Now Saves 
2.50 Later 


HEN we first announced that the price of McClure’s 

would be advanced from $1.00 to $1.50, but that 

we would accept subscriptions for two years at 
$2.00 or five years at $5.00, among the first replies were three 
from three eager subscribers who sent us ten dollars for ten 
years. We took them, and if anyone else insists we will give 
him ten years for ten dollars. 


A GREAT MANY READERS OF McCLURE’S who would rather pay 
$1.50 a year than do without McClure’s have nevertheless taken advantage 
of our offer to get the magazine at the old rate for a little while longer. 


IF YOU ARE ONE OF THOSE who read and like McClure’s, and have 
not yet sent in your subscription, do so now for at least one year. This 
offer holds good only a short time longer. $5.00 sent to-day will buy 
in subscriptions to McClure’s Magazine what will cost $7.50 a little later. 
The subscribers who sent ten dollars are saving five dollars and insuring 


a monthly visit from the best and most generous all-around magazine 
published. 


WE HAVE ALWAYS GIVEN SOMETHING more than a dollar maga- 
zine when McClure’s was a dollar. We will give something more than a 
dollar-and-a-half magazine now that McClure’s is $1.50. The point is, 
send the money—$2.00 or $5.00-—to-day. 


McClure’s 
Magazine 


64 East 23d Street, New York 











MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


are harmless. It is, however, poor 
policy for the sower to buy a red clover 
seed that is less than 98 per cent pure. 
The best grades of alsike clover will run 
about 98.5 per cent pure on the average. 
It is doubtful if the purchaser should buy 
an alsike whose purity is less than 97.5 
per cent. 

Redtop is the most difficult seed of 
all. It will, of course, contain more or 
less chaff. It is difficult to grow redtop 
free from timothy, and the seed cleaners 
find it difficult to separate timothy seed 
from redtop after it has once been intro- 
duced. Samples of redtop carrying as 
high as 12 or even 15 per cent of timothy 
are not unusual. If one could be sure 
that the impurities were harmless, like 
chaff and timothy, it might be safe to buy 
a redtop, even as low as 85 per cent pure. 
Unless one is assured of the character of 
the impurities, it is unwise to buy a red- 
top less than 95 per cent pure. 

From the above, it is evident that in 
the judgment of the director of the Ex- 
periment Station, it is wise to buy only 
high grade seeds that are comparativ ely 
pure. Not only are the high grade seeds 
purer, but they are usually larger, plum- 
per and heavier, more of them will ger- 
minate, and they make stronger plants. 
There is certainly no economy in the 
attempt to save one, two or even five 
cents a pound on the purchase of 
grass seed. Expensive as seed is, it is a 
comparatively small item in seeding 
down, when the cost of labor and fertil- 
izer are taken into’ consideration. 
Cuas. D. Woops, Director, Orno, Me. 

Hoard’s Dairyman. 





THE TAPPER 


GIVE the story as it was told to me, 
and it was told me for a fact. A 


man fell from a housetop in the city of 


Aberdeen, and was brought into a hospi- 
tal with broken bones. He was asked 
what was his trade, and replied that he 
was a tapper. No one had ever heard 
of such a thing before; the officials 








— ase - _ 


nm 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President | were filled with curiosity ; they besought 


Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama : > 
mace yn by an explanation. It appeared that when 


Phe facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready | a party of slaters were engaged upon a 


for you in his book : roof they would now and then be taken 
PANAMA 


with a fancy for the public house. Now 
a seamstress, for example, might sli 

The Isthmus and the Canal : pega. P 

Cloth, 368 pp.. 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys 


away from her work, and no one be the 
ONE DOLLAR NET wiser, but if these fellows adjourned, 
At all bookstores. 


the tapping of the mallets would cease, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia and thus the neighborhood be advertised 
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of their defection. Hence the career 
of the tapper. He has to do the tapping 
and keep up an industrious hustle on the 
housetop during the absence of the 
slaters. When he taps for only one or 
two the thing is child’s play, but when 
he has to represent a whole troop it is 
then that he earns his money in the 
sweat of his brow. Then must he 
bound from spot to spot, reduplicate, 
triplicate, sextuplicate his single person- 
ality, and swell and hasten his blows, 
until he produces a perfect illusion for 
the ear, and you would swear that a 
crowd of emulous masons were con- 
tinuing merrily to roof the house. It 
must be a strange sight from an_ up- 
per window.—From Stevenson’s “The 
Amateur Emigrant.”’ 


TO COMBAT LOSSES FROM “BLUING” 
IN LUMBER YARDS 


HE Forest Service has undertaken 
a series of experiments at Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, with the object of render- 


ing lumber immune from the attacks of 


“bluing,” thereby lessening what at 
present is a serious loss. 
Lumbermen through all the Southern 
States, and indeed in many other por- 
tions of the country, are familiar with the 
large amount of damage caused by the 
so-called “bluing”’ or “‘staining” of the 
sapwood of freshly-cut lumber, when 
exposed to the open air. This staining 
is not an inherent quality of the wood, 


but is due to the growth of low forms of 


plants called fungi, all of which probably 
belong to the genus Ceratostomella. 
This plant is too low in the scale of life 
to produce true seeds, but, as a substi- 
tute, it produces microscopic organisms 
called spores, which, when ripe, are car- 
ried by the wind in countless numbers. 

The air of forests, and especially 
around many lumber yards, is so infested 
with such spores, that when timber is 
placed in the yard to dry, it is imme- 
diately infected with them. If the timber 
happens to be moist, and possesses the 
necessary food to support the life of the 
plant, the spores immediately germinate 
and send in little threads, or hyphz, to 
penetrate the tissues. ‘Their action de- 
composes the sap, and causes the wood 
to become discolored, and consequently 
it is known popularly as “‘bluing.” The 
deterioration in value of lumber on 
account of this pest amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars each year. 


OUR COLON 









What will be the real issue in the next presidential campaign? Some say 
the tariff; others say the trusts. Both are right, but even more important 
than these will be our colonial policy. Every American knows that we must 
face the questions raised by the Philippines and Cuba. They have already 
involved us in one war. Willthey involve us in another? 

THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 will not neglect the trusts and the tariff, but it 
believes that the time has come for a broad and intelligent discussion of 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE 





During the coming year we shall publish as a leading feature two groups of articles on 
this important need. One, comprising seven articles, will be descriptive, and will describe the 
life, resources and opportunities offered America in the 


| 
PHILIPPINES CUBA PANAMA 
HAWAII PORTO RICO ALASKA 


N The amount of information at our disposal, the new photographs we shall reproduce, and 

the interest in the subjects themselves, will make this series one of the most readable and fasci- 
nating ever published in any magazine. The contributors are recognized authorities. Another 
group of articles will deal with the problems which these possessions raise. They will consist 
: of five discussions by some of the most prominent men in America ot the following subjects: 


Can the United States Afford to Have Colonies? 
Can the United States Defend Its Colonies? 

Can the United States Administer Its Colonies? 
Can the United States Americanize Its Colonies? 
How Could the United States Give Up Its Colonies? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY for January contains the second article of the first series. 
describes the conditions under which Americans are living in 
THE CITIES OF THE PHILIPPINES 
By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘A Handbook of the Philippines.’’ 


Mr. Wright is one of the best known authorities on the Philippines and the article will be 
fully illustrated in colors from new photographs taken by him especially for the purpose. 
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o 
CARTOONS IN COLOR Ye 
" : > 
Another striking and novel feature of THE WORLD TO-DAY for 1908 wil! is x : 
be a series of Cartoons in Color by the well-known artist, G.C. Widney. They s A 
are not caricatures, nor personal, nor partisan, but real works of art—“Edi- - . 
torials in Color,” on great themes of current interest. Re Sy ¥ 
These are but two of the many strong features that give THE WORLD-TO- 4 os . 
DAY an individuality of its own, THE WORLD TO-DAY is a world review, © & se 
but not a lifeless record of events. The reader will find in it illuminating and 4s oO 8S 
fascinating discussions of living events and living people. No matter how \ ao 9” 
many magazines you take, it is different from them all. fed wae Pc: J 
The only Magazine of its Class at a Popular Price of $1.50 a Year. 6 r yy: 
Send $1.50 for a full year, or at least for a trial subscription of 3 Months 2) sae y, ‘s Pd 
for 25 Cents. Fill in coupon and mail at once. If you read the first ey S 4 y / a 
article on OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE you will want them all. ry - ag? / y 
THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., Chicago o 4 Fas 
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“NOTABLE.” 


“One cannot rise from reading this 
book without feeling that it is a not- 
able contribution to current litera- 
ture.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

igen | original, fresh, earn- 
est, spark! a with wit and humor.” 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


“OLASSIO.” 


“A book which is destined to be- 
come one of the gems of modern 
novels. The plot is deep, strong, 
graphically told and will not be for- 
gotten as that of many passing nov- 
els, but will be cherished as a classic, 
as a story of right against wrong 
which is destined to bring about a 
great change in the child labor ques- 


=| JOHNTROTWOOD MOORE | tion.”—Birmingham News. 


One 
Of the best 
Novels 


For Sale by all Booksellers 


Price, - $1.50 
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+ ood NEW BOOKS FOR EVERYONE TO READ 


A Charming Love Story 


DULCIBEL 


Paacd HENRY PETERSON 
*This is a pretty t f 
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Some Hymns and 
Hymn Writers 


Representing All who Profess and Cali Themselves 
Christians 
By WILLIAM BUDD BODINE, D.D. 


by 


A Trip to the Orient 


The Story of # Mediterranean Cruise 
By ROBERT URIE JACOB 
. write 1 pe 4 : ‘ atty way 


Nea 


A Beautiful Gift Book 


The Philippines 


Under Spanish and American Rules 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


**Meriting high praise from an artistic 
standpoint and standing as nearly pertect 

ecimens of the bookmaker’s craft.’’- 

eve/and Plain Dealer 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, slip cloth 
covers in cloth box pages with 26 
superb photogravure illustrations. $3.00 
p stpaid 


The Samaritans 


The Earliest Jewish Sect, their History, Theology 
and Literature 


By JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, Ph.D. 
“This is the most full ar d careful presentation in 
tence ¢ the act cor m the a aritans t 
‘The author ae appa ently 
he method and style are clear 
erves a place in any 

Press 


72 pages and 29 Ulustra- 
ts 


Good Form for Women 


is MRS. CHARLES HARCOURT 

‘A at and handy tle guide to conduct and dress 

| ‘ + . The author gives good, sensible 

planned volume should well 

eend and aim.”’— Chicago Record. 
‘ tia 
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The Best New Reading for Boys and Girls 


Paddle Your Own Canoe 


Series 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS 
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Queen of the Clouds 
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The North Pole Series 


By Professor Eowm ' J. HOUSTON 


Here a work u it ntains 
accur in details as to the 
‘ N. wr rk boys accom- 
the North Pole 

The ‘y went part of 

unt they { ind the 


Volumes 


The Search for the North Pole 


The Discovery of the North Pole 
Cast Away at the North Pole 
12mo loth, handsome] 
Each volum@, $1.00 


y bound and illustrated 
Lhe set, boxed, $3.00 postpaid 
public ation of the two 
volumes of Alice and her wonderful adven 
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SOME USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOU 


KITCHEN GARDENING. 
ally illustrated 


FRUIT GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. 


FLOWER GARDENING, The work comprises 166 pages, liberally illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth - Be eee ee 


MY be 4 rARm OR aqw I SaCAME A ) FLORISE. By Charles Barnard. r2mo. 
ot - ° - 40c, 


THE STRAWBERRY GARDEN: HOW IT WAS PLANTED. WHAT dd COST. By 
Charles Barnard. t2mo. Cloth - - 40c. 


FARMING BY INCHES; OR, WITH BRAINS, SIR. By Charles Dusiadd. ramo. Cl., 40c. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ANY OF THESE VOLUMES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





By Thomas Bridgman. 
t2mo 


This work comprises 152 pages, liber- 
Cloth - - - - - - - - 5oc, 


Liberally illustrated. 1r2amo. Cloth, soc. 





It is well known that bluing can be 
prevented by drying the lumber in kilns 
as soon as it leaves the saw. This is 
expensive, however, and unless great 
care is taken, considerable depreciation 
in its value will occur. ‘There are also 
patented processes by which the timber 
is immersed in certain alkaline solutions. 

The work could be simplified, if the 
lumber were piled in open forms, so that 
quick seasoning would take place; for 
the spores of the bluing fungus can only 
germinate in the presence of considerable 
moisture. But to pile lumber in this 
manner requires more space than if 
closed piles can be used. Hence the 
problem which the Forest Service has 
set itself to solve is by no means a simple 
one, and its results will be awaited with 
great interest by manufacturers of lum- 
ber all over the country. 


WOLSEY’S GOLD KNOCKER 
AMES PAYNE says that at Ott- 
ford, in Kent, there was formerly 
a palace of the archbishops of Canter- 
bury, in which Wolsey is said to have 
held hiscourt. “It was but a small 
place and is now a farmhouse, pic- 
turesque enough, but exhibiting no 
special signs of prosperity. ‘The other 
day, however, this little incident hap- 
pened: ‘The farmer sent for a carpenter 
to do some odd jobs about the house, and 
among other things to mend the knocker. 
The man took it off and said, after a 
close examination of it: ‘Do you know 
what this knocker is made of ?? “Why, 
brass, I suppose.’ ‘No; it is pure gold.’ 
And it was. ‘Think of the years that 
that rich prize has hung at the mercy of 

every tramp!”—Boston Transcript. 


FOREST FIRES SET BY FRICTION 
A CANADIAN engineer has evolved 


a new theory to account for forest 
fires. While with a Government survey- 
ing party recently in a part of the far 
Northwest, where these conflagrations 
are frequent and destructive, he hap- 
pened to catch a tree in the very act of 
setting fire to itself and its companions. 
It was this way: The tree had been 
partly uprooted by a severe wind-storm, 
and leaned over against the trees nearest 
to it, some of which happened to be 
dead. Fierce gusts blew down from the 
neighboring mountains and caused the 
branches of the inclined tree to rub with 
considerable force against those upon 
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which it rested. After the friction thus 
developed had been kept up for many 
hours, avers this courageous engineer, 
the dead wood upon which it was exerted 
first began to glow, then burst into flame, 
and a fire that swept through miles and 
miles of valuable timber was the result. 
The story is one which it is hard, but not 
impossible, to believe, and it is more than 
likely that several times since the world 
began woodlands have been devastated 
in just this way. There is much doubt, 
however, if any appreciable amount of 
responsibility will be taken from careless 
campers by the engineer’s discovery. 
Not once in a thousand years could the 
circumstances he records be duplicated, 
while the reckless hunter and prospector 
regularly endangers the forests at least 
three times a day. Simplest explana- 
tions are usually best.—N. Y. Times. 





PLANTING STREET TREES 
‘TH E planting of street trees requires 

as much care as does their selec- 
tion. It is not enough to merely dig a 
hole and crowd the roots into it. Any 
expectations based on such planting are 
doomed to end in disappointment. In 
laying out for street planting, let the 
first stakes be set at the street crossings. 
When the abutting streets also are to be 
planted, place two stakes at each corner, 
about thirty feet from the point of inter- 
section of the curb line, on each street. 
Then space off the intervening distance, 
setting the stakes equally distant apart, 
but not less than sixty-five feet, as the 
shortest distance. 

Street trees generally are planted too 
closely together. Sometimes this is done 
with the intention of cutting out alternate 
ones, as the growth of the trees require. 
This, however, is seldom done, and the 
trees grow up too thickly, thereby over- 
crowding and injuring each other, de- 
stroying ‘all the individual beauty of the 
trees and the symmetrical arrangement 
which an avenue of trees should have. 
Park and Cemetery. 





THE HOUSE IN WARSAW WHICH 
NAPOLEON ONCE OCCUPIED 


“THE French representative at War- 

saw has just received a curious 
petition from a Polish peasant, who asks 
that his house should be rebuilt at the 
expense of the French Government. 
The ground for the request is that the 
building in question is really a most 
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Free Advice on Decoration 


, ‘HE unprecedented growth of the Correspondence Depart- 
mentot™ 


of anew Department which will be devoted to the interest 


House and Garden”’ has necessitated the opening 


of those who are building, decorating or furnishing their homes. 


Beginning with the new year ‘‘ House and Garden”’ offers its 
readers a House Finishing, Decorating, Furnishing and Purchas- 
ing Service which is complete in detail and thoroughly practical. 
Full color suggestions for the exterior of the house will be supplied 
with recommendations of proper materials to obtain the results. 
For the interior, the treatment of standing woodwork and floors, 
the selection of tiles, hardware and fixtures will be considered and 
specifically recommended, with the addresses of firms from whom 
these goods may be obtained. Samples of wall coverings and 
drapery materials will be sent and selections of rugs and furniture 
made. When desired, the goods will be purchased and shipped 
to the inquirer; the lowest retail prices are quoted on all materials. 

This Department of Decoration is under the direction of 
MARGARET GREENLEAF, whose successful work as an inte- 


rior Designer and Decorator is well known. 
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interesting monument of the first Napo- 
leon, which ought to be preserved. The 
cottage is about five versts from the 
fortress of Novogeorgievsk, in Russian 
Poland, and it is asserted that, in 1806, 
the Emperor passed an entire day and 
night within its walls, while supervising 
the passage of the Narev by his army. 
Napoleon, in fact, made the house his 
headquarters. At that time it was 
owned by a Polish peasant, named Afek, 
of whom the present occupant—known 
by the villagers as “ Afek-Napoleon”’ 

claims to be the great-grandson. Above 
the entrance the following inscription 
has been cut: Palats de |’Empereur, 
23 Decembre, 1806. Inside, on a block 
of black marble, is another inscription 
in Latin: Napoleo M. Imperator Rex 
Hostes persequens. Hic hostem exit 23 
Xbris, 1806 in Okunin. The origin 
of these inscriptions does not appear to 
be known, but the tradition of the 
I:mperor’s stay has always been piously 
preserved in the Polish peasant’s family. 


Boston Herald. 


INCREASING USE OF THE PENNY-IN- 
THE-SLOT GAS METERS 


AS meters of the “penny-in-slot”’ 
sort have not yet made much 
progress in this country, but in England 
they are both popular and successful. 
Meanwhile, as the Engineering Rec- 
ord points out, Americans are feeling 
the effect of these machines in the shape 
of a decreased demand from London for 
our kerosene. The new meters, it 1s 
said, have already caused the abandon- 
ment of oil throughout a large part of 
the English metropolis, where it was 
used up to a very recent period. At any 
rate, one company there has 80,000 of 
the machines in profitable operation, 
and none of them is used by persons for 
whom it was practicable to buy gas in 
any other way. And the more conven- 
ient source of heat is used for cooking as 
well as for light. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of the prepayment meters Sunday 
was, in London, a day of small gas con- 
sumption. At present there is an enor- 
mous demand, between 12 and 2 o'clock 
on that day, when thousands of dinners 
are cooked upon gas-stov es, and so great 
is the call upon the service at that hour 
that it has been difficult to get sufficient 
gas through the mains to meet the 
demands. Another excellent result from 
the point of view of the operating 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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SOME INTERESTING FORMAL GARDENS 


HATEVER may be the differences of opinion as to 
the relative merits of ForMAL GARDENS and those 
laid out and arranged more on the lines of natural 

conditions, it is undoubtedly true that each enhances the 
beauty of the other. ‘Turn from either one to the other and 
the beauties of both are accentuated. ‘There are proper set- 
tings for each which seem to be demanded and when these 
are lacking the effect is lost. “The harmonies and proprieties 
must be observed, if the picture as a whole is to charm not 
only the eye but the intelligence as well. ‘The Formal Gar- 
dens illustrated and described by Mary H. Northend are 
found in North Shore estates, some of them belonging to 
persons well known to fame in this country and even through- 
out the world. 


“HILLSIDE” 
A Small Country Residence at Greenwich, Conn., 


is the title of a delightful description embracing full details 
of the building, fitting and furnishing of an unusually 
charming country house. The article is illustrated from 
photographs of the exterior and interior, together with 
floor plans. Here the architect and his wife have worked 
together to the successful projection of the ideal house which 
is a home in all that the word stands for. 


THE FURNISHING OF A HOUSE 


Mary M. Hodges supplies an article on furniture old and 
new, and contrasts the existing conditions in its manufac- 
ture with those which prevailed in the days of Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite, following its increasing production along 
lines teeming with interest. 


NATIVE SHRUBS 


William S. Rice, in a very readable paper, urges a more 
extensive use of Native SHRuBs for the ornamentation of 
our home grounds. In the list enumerated, some are the 
familiar ones which we recognize and whose beauty we 
appreciate and value. Others, while known by name, are 
rarely seen by those of us living far from their natural hab- 
itat. All that is necessary, however, toward their more inti- 
mate acquaintance is the original effort of their acquisition, 
for a majority of them if given only reasonable care will 
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thrive and bring forth their wealth of blossoms or of berries 
or of both, to charm and delight us. 


FACTS ABOUT HEATING HOUSES 


The faults discovered in the heating plant in cold weather 
should be carefully noted so that when the fire is finally 
“pulled” in the spring, no delay may be encountered in 
replacing the plant or in remedying the defect. ‘The require- 
ments demanded in an apparatus for house heating are a 
proper quality of heat, a proper maintenance of uniform 
temperature and the accomplishment of both the above in 
an economical manner, as to fuel consumption. Mr. J. 
B. Chase, reviews the relative cost and merits of hot air, hot 
water and steam, as mediums to encompass the object and 
gives some useful information and hints which many of our 
readers will be sure to appreciate. 


A UNIQUE FLOWER SALE 


Surely the love of flowers and the propagation and care 
of them begets a love for our fellow men. Kate Stevens 
Bingham writes of how from the chance desire to do “ some- 
thing different’? Mrs. Margaret Deland has established an 
annual sale of flowering bulbs “for sweet charity’s sake” 
which has become a fixed function each spring in Boston 
social circles. Great labor is involved, but who will deny 
that the world is benefited two-fold, first by the money 
derived from the sale in caring for the needy and second in 
the softening and cheering messages given in the writings 
of this celebrated woman. 


WINDOW GARDENS IN WINTER 


Eben E. Rexford, than whom there is none more keen in 
discernment when questions regarding the selection, propaga- 
tion or care of plants and flowers are discussed, will write of 
how to properly care for the Winpow GarpEN. This 
chapter of notes will be welcomed by those of our readers 
whose plants are beginning to show the effects of mistaken 
kindness in their treatment, during the early months of 
winter. Time yet remains to overcome the mischief un- 
wittingly wrought and to restore vigor and health to their 
lagging energies, and bring them into the warmth of spring 
fully prepared to continue in robust growth under conditions 
less onerous. 
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company has been the equalizing of the 
summer and winter consumption. The 
average takings from each meter in the 
service of one of these London com- 
panies is about $3; or $15, per an- 
num. 

There have, of course, been attempts 
to cheat the “ penny-in-the-slot”’ meter. 
In those first supplied the weight of the 
penny set the mechanism in motion, 
but with the latter patterns it is neces- 
sary to turn a handle after dropping in 
the coin, and if a penny with a piece 
of twine attached is introduced the 
machine simply cuts the cord and gathers 
in the coin.—N. Y. Times. 

HOW SCULPTORS’ FRAUD ENRICHED 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


‘THE origin of the word “sincerity” 

is profoundly interesting and sug- 
gestive. When Rome flourished, when 
her fame was spread the world over, when 
the Tiber was lined with noble palaces 
built of choicest marbles, men vied with 
each other in the construction of their 
habitations. 

Skilful sculptors were in request, and 
immense sums of money were paid 
for elaborate workmanship. The work- 
men, however, were then guilty of prac- 
tising deceitful tricks. If, for example, 
they accidentally chipped the edges of 
the marble, or if they discovered some 
conspicuous flaw, they would fill up the 
chink and supply the deficiency by 
means of prepared wax. For some time 
the deception would not be discovered, 
but when the weather tested the build- 
ings the heat or damp would disclose 
the wax. At length those who had 
determined on the erection of mansions 
introduced a binding clause into their 
contracts, to the effect that the whole 
work from first to last was to be sine 
cera—that is “without wax.” Thus 
we obtain our word sincerity. To be 
sincere is to be without any attempt on 
our part to mislead, misrepresent, de- 
ceive or impose on another; to be, and 
appear to be, what we are; to say what 
we mean, and mean what we say.— 
T he Churchman. 


As all persimmons are not fruit bear- 
ing, the fruit bearing sorts of Japanese 
varieties are usually grafted on seedlings 
of our native sorts. Strong two-year 
seedlings are good for the purpose.— 


Florists’ Exchange. 
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Nooks and Corners in the Christmas 
Gardens ot California 


By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


HE lover of artistic and picturesque gardens finds 
an interesting and novel field in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In Los Angeles there are many typi- 

cal sunken gardens, and on Orange Grove Avenue, 


Pasadena, the famous Busch place has perhaps one of 


the most striking gardens of this kind in the country, 
a small canon being given 
up to it. The rolling, un- 
dulating lawn here is partic- 
ularly a thing of beauty. 
Mr. Busch at the time of the 
St. Louis Fair was a mem- 
ber of the art committee, 
and that this love for art 
extends to landscape gar- 
dening is shown in the great 
garden which extends from 
his Pasadena house to the 
Arroyo Seco. 

I have mentioned this 
place not to describe it 
particularly but to illustrate 
what can be done with the 
most repellent and seem- 
ingly hopeless ground in a 
short time. ‘Two years pre- 
vious to the present writing 
the sunken garden with its 
splendid reaches of turf was 
an impossible hill rising 
betwéen two small canons, 
a piece of ground which 
doubtless had never felt the 
keen edge of a plough or a 
cultivator of any kind; in- 
deed, a more unpromising 
piece of country it would be 
difficult to find, yet it was 
transformed by the clever 
artist in landscapes into a 
rolling surface of beautiful 
velvety green in lines of 





FIG. 3—‘‘ THE HONEY PLANT” 


beauty. The lawn slopes down to the edge of the 
arroyo and is laid out in an attractive manner, the 
gardener taking advantage of the natural beauties of 
the land, which is in places covered with live oaks. 
On the higher level the cafions which run through 
this place-have been completely sodded, and at the 
lower end stand a beautiful 
group of live oaks which 
throw their wide branches 
over a large surface, fur- 
nishing refreshing shade. 
This great garden is also 
planted with trees and i 
two or three years will be 
one of the most attractive 
private parks in Southern 
California, suggestive of 
what a citizen can do for a 
town, as the gardens are 
thrown open to the public 
several days in the week and 
have been visited by thou- 
sands of people from all 
parts of the world, which in 
itself is remarkable as there 
are no startling features, 
merely a corner in Southern 
California made green and 
radiant by the magic touch 
of water, a remarkable ex- 
ample of the effect of lawns. 
During a recent trip East 
the writer visited many of 
the famous public gardens 
of America and came away 
with the impression that the 
most charming vista he had 
seen in crossing the conti- 
nent was the vast lawn or 
well cut field of Franklin 
Park of Boston where a 
green rolling lawn stretched 
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THE SUNKEN GARDENS AT PASADENA OF ADOLPHUS BUSCH 


away into the distance and lost itself in the forests. 
Perhaps grass is particularly welcome to Californians, 
as illustrated by the miles of blue- -grass and Bermuda 
lawns to be found ev erywhere in the towns mentioned. 

If an examination of all the places which appeal to 
the artistic eye is impossible, one may glance en pas- 
sant at some of the nooks and corners of Southern 
California gardens which are instinct with charming 
features, the gardens that are refined and cultivated, 
as are certain men and women. Such nooks are 
found on the place of the Bishop of Southern Cali- 
fornia whose home, Fig. 1, stands above the Arroyo 
Seco, in Pasadena. The house, one of fine design, 
commands a splendid lawn with old Australian 
eucalyptus trees here and there, and a comprehen- 
sive view of the arroyo, a river of verdure which 
winds its way down from the mountains. 

From the front of the house in winter the white 
peaks of the Sierra 
Madre may be seen 
over the mass of 
green and overhang- 
ing the real, wild 
garden of Southern 
California, Fig. ». 
the poppy bed 
which comprise 
acres, indeed miles 
of the yellow bell- 
shape Eschscholtzia, 
which extend along 
the slopes of the 
Sierras; characteris- 
tic of the land of 
gold, presenting a 
blaze of color so pro- 
nounced that it has 
been seen twenty 


miles away. FIG. 2—-POPPY FIELDS—-HUNDREDS OF ACRES OF FLOWERS 





It is interesting to watch these flowers, as at night, 
indeed as early as four o'clock, they begin to close, 
coming out again when the sun appears; hence the 
gradual disappearance is seen at night and often won- 
dered at by those who do not understand it. ‘The so- 
called poppy is not confined to these upper slopes but 
is found everywhere in rocky barren places. The 
slopes it loves best are most uninviting,—semi- 
washes where the gravel is coarse, yet converted into 
a field of the cloth of gold which has become a mecca 
for countless throngs of tourists. [here is a sump- 
tuous “poppy car,” and the globe trotter is landed in 
the very heart of the poppy Field by an electric car. 
The poppy has been planted along the nooks and 
corners of the Pacific Electric road “al tween Pasadena 
and Los Angeles and in midwinter when the rains 
have been early, the line is a band of gold, deep 
and ruddy, w hich winds its w ay down from the 
mountains, a _ re- 
markable and dis- 
tinctive feature, 
not to say unique 
At certain seasons 
these poppies are 
seen on the desert, 
presenting a re- 
markable appear- 
ance. 

[In some of the 
Pasadena and Los 
Angeles gardens in 
sunny nooks one 
may see the remark- 
able honey plant, 
Fig. 3, a column 
eight or ten feet 
high, the upper por- 
tion a mass of small 
old-fashioned pink 
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blossoms in whirls which presents a fascinating field 
for the humming birds which throng the gardens 
here. Beyond it, and as a bac keround are loquat trees, 
and back of them a wall or trellis of fuchsias growing 
to the astonishing height of ten feet or more. 
Even in the street in midwinter one sees vast 
mounds of bloom in unexpected 
places, the rough bark or trunk of the 
big fan palm, Fig. 4, being covered 
with pink ivy geraniums often present- 
ing a solid mass of color. 
One need not confine himself to 
towns alone to observe the beautiful 
in landscape gardening and house 
decoration under favorable and semi- 
tropic conditions. The ranches, 
particularly the large ones, afford 
unlimited held for the searcher after 
In the old days the 
c heapest and most available fence for 


the picturesque 
the missions was the cactus or tuna 
bed and when it reaches its greatest 
height it becomes a picturesque fea- 
ture of the landscape, winding away 
over the semi-desert like some strange 
weird monster. Each bright green leaf 
s armed with stiff spines also bunches 
of very minute ones, while upon the 
leaf edge grows the pear-shaped tuna FIG. § 
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APPROACH TO A RANCH HOME, 





CACTUS OR TUNA 






SHOWING PARTS OF THE GARDEN 


or fruit, also covered with minute darts, Fig 5. 
The tuna when ripe is a rich purple, and very good 
when the taste has been acquired, but many are its 
victims, especially the “tender foot,” who discovers 
its dangers too late. Once when walking over the 
mountains of Santa Catalina I came upon two ladies 
one standing with her mouth open and 
tongue out to an extraordinary extent, 
while the other was endeavoring to 
pick from it the countless minute 
darts of the tuna which she had bitten 
into. History repeats itself, even if it 
is sacred: the lady had eaten of for- 
bidden fruit. 

The island of Catalina is a beautiful 
winter garden in itself, eighteen or 
more miles from land out in the Pacific, 
and is a treasure ground for the 
botanist and lover of gardens. 

The cafion sides are green with the 
wild lilac, and the so-called holly 
which is covered with berries during 
the winter months is picked and car- 
ried to Los Angeles by the islanders 
as “Christmas holly.” In one of the 
gardens all the island trees have been 
gathered and a most interesting cac- 
tus garden comprising many rare 
species is seen. Among the rare plants 
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is the so-called banyan, a species of currant that 
attains the size and shape of a gigantic ball, twenty 
feet across. Here is an oak peculiar to the island, 

manzanita, adenostoma, winter apple, and others of 
interest and beauty. 

A home about which many attractive nooks can 
be found is up the Santiago cafion in Southern Cali- 
fornia, Fig. 7. Here the actress Modjeska made her 
home and named it “Arden.” ‘The ranch is reached 
through a beautiful country passing through groves 
of live oak which rise on every side. About the 
house are groups of 
ancient trees ‘be- 
neath which is a 
beautiful pool, in 
whose crystal waters 
the trees are re- 
flected so distinctly 
that the picture can 
be almost reversed. 
Around this home 
are many delightful 
trails and walks, 
suggesting a fascina- 
ting pastoral life. In 
thinking of gardens 
and homes which 
are character- 
istic one cannot 
pass the famous one 
at Santa Anita 
Ranch, owned by E. 
J. Baldwin, the lat- 
ter a pioneer in 
California, sur- 
named Lucky, and 
known to thousands 
over the country. 
The splendid and 
typical ranch is a 
mecca for tourists 
from all over the 
world. It was, so it 


was said, Baldwin’s ambition to own a stretch of 


land from the Sierras to the sea, and that he nearly 
accomplished it goes without saying as his property 
began with Santa Anita cafion in the Sierra Madre, 
a few miles east of Pasadena, and extended many 
miles or almost to the Pacific, a splendid reach or 
sweep of land embracing several large ranches. 
The ranch house, Fig. 8, stands near an attractive 
lake in a forest of some of the largest palms and 
eucalyptus trees in the country and a maze of tropical 
verdure, constituting one of the most picturesque 
spots on the slope of the mountains. 

Almost encircling the ranch house is a lake, a rare 
thing in Southern California, on the edge of which are 
many palms, papyrus from the Nile and other plants, 
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FIG. Q——-A LANE BACK OF A RANCHER’S HOME 






giving a tropical effect. From the drive the ranch 


house is seen through arches formed by the eucalyp- 
tus trees, and on every hand and in every direction are 
vistas pleasing and novel, at least to Eastern eyes. 

The palms here are among the oldest and tallest 
found in Southern California, dating from the early 
mission time more than a century ago. 

Fine drives wind through the place, encompassed 
by rare plants and trees, the entire ranch with its 
enormous orange, lemon and deciduous groves, its 
hundreds of acres in wine grapes telling the story 
of proc ductive 
Southern California. 
One of the pictur- 
esque features of the 
place, an Eastern 
feature, is the pop- 
lar lane, Fig. 9, a 
long double line of 
these beautiful trees 
growing to great 
height and blending 
into rows of eucalyp- 
tus trees of which 
there are scores of 
varieties on the 
ranch. The latter 
are a study in them- 
selves, the blossoms 
being fascinating in 
their colors and 
shapes. One tree 
is a blaze of red, the 
blossoms being 
blood color, present- 
ing a strange and 
startling contrast to 
the vivid green 
leaves. 

Another one (E. 
globulus) has the 
daintiest, flufhest 
blossoms hanging in 
pendulated clusters of softest white and pale green. 
Here is a variety (E. Germant) whose blossoms are 
of a tawny yellow color, in sphere-like clusters, three 
or four inches in diameter. ‘The widely differing 
members of the eucalypti family—about one hun- 
dred and forty—give to California a great diversity 
of distinctive trees for ornamental and economic 
purposes, for their uses and adaptability are almost 
as numerous as is their variety. 

Within a radius of thirty miles of Los Angeles 
there are scores of ranches and fine places nearly 
all of which are characteristic of the country, contain- 
ing attractive nooks and corners, especially in their 
wealth of verdure, their contrasts of trees and flow- 
ering plants from every quarter of the globe. 





NOR an Lours XV. or Louis XVI. 
chambe fr. Kerman florals are undoubtedly 
the most appropriate. The delicate colorings 


elaborate 


are in exact harmony with the colorings of the 


French eighteenth century, and the designs are 
those from which many French fabric designs were 
derived 

But for a Colonial or Georgian 'chamber, the 


connoisseur will naturally turn first to the small rugs 
[he patterns are rectilinear and 
range from the extreme simplicity of some Kazaks to 
the geometrical intricacy of many Daghestans. The 
from deep rich shades that melt 
white, hard tints that set forth 


of the Cau asus 


color ings range 


softly together, to 
hard lines and angles 

Lhe rugs of softet outline and richer color should 
be selected for Colonial and Georgian rooms of the 
earlier or Chippendale type, when furniture was in 
carved and pierced dark mahogany, and woodwork 
and plaster still retained the bold relief and elaborate 
architectural the Renaissance. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, Classicism 
replaced Renaissance; large curves and heavy con- 


details of 


struction in furniture gave place to straight lines and 
delicate frames; carving, to inlay and painting; dark 
reds and greens, to roses and pinks and elusive in- 
termediate or closely adjacent and faintly contrasting 
that 
chambers, Caucasian rugs in the lighter tones lie 


tones. So in Classic Colonial or Georgian 
most quietly 

Chis phrase, “lie quietly,” expresses what all rugs 
should do. If a rug seems to mount up from the 
Hoor, because of too great color contrast with the 
flooring, or of too little contrast with the rest of the 
room, it is badly placed 

Don't try to delude yourself with the idea that any 
Oriental will fit any Occidental interior. It is true 
that just as the period styles of the West overlap and 
share characteristics, so many rugs from the East 
respond to many different types of decorative environ- 
ment. But it is equally true that a dark green floor 
covering in a Louis XV. interior is an abomination; 
and that in a mission room a Tabriz in light tints 


screeches like a siren whistle. 





Oriental Rugs for the Chamber 


By RICHARD MORTON 





Of course, it is easier to cover floors appropriately 
with Oriental than with domestic rugs. ‘he domes- 
tic rugs in patterns that imitate the Oriental have had 
most of what is good in the colorings eliminated in 
the process of interpretation on machine looms. 
Hatchings and irregularities that stamp the original 
with individuality vanish beneath the unsympathetic 
hand of the Philadelphia adapter. Most of the do- 
mestic rug patterns copied or modified from the 
French or English do not deserve even unfavorable 
comment. 

The domestic rugs lack repose. ‘They cannot “lie 
quietly”’ on the floor because they are not at peace 
with themselves. In walking over them it is neces- 
sary to surmount ridges of red that are separated by 
valleys of green, or to tread gingerly on kaleidoscopic 
hillocks. 

Almost all Oriental rugs are restful. No matter 
how elaborate the detail, the gradations and con- 
trasts of color are cunningly calculated to show it 
distinctly without lifting any part unduly. 

The principles that have been observed in their 
composition ought to be followed in the composition 
of the interior as a whole. Remember that effects of 
distance contrasting with nearness, and of restless 
movement, are inevitable when harshly unlike colors 
are juxtaposed. Remember that as colors whiten 
and go towards blue they achieve distance and deli- 
cacy but lose mass. Do not give an ethereal 
appearance to the floor by using a rug in delicate 
tints beneath a dark ceiling and walls. 

Only when the general color scheme of a room 1s 
light may the rug be light. 

Among Oriental rugs that fit Colonial and Geor- 
gian chambers are those from Eastern Turkey and 
adjacent Persia; Mosuls, Sehnas, Serebends, etc. 
Many of the Mosuls—like some of the rugs woven by 
the Turkomans east of the Caspian—are very like 
the Caucasians in pattern, and not remote from them 
in manner of coloring. ‘The frequent repeat of Sehna 
and Serebend patterns renders them undesirable for 
environments where decorative motifs are large and 
bold, and spaces are grand. But for simple cham- 
bers nothing could be better. 
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The original and most characteristic Bungalow in Southern California 





In Search of Bungalows 
WHAT WE FOUND 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


EK were going out West and, incidentally, 
Southwest armed only with kodak and note 
book. “Keep an eye out for attractive 

bungalows,” the editor said, “1 can use something 
along that line.”” So wedid. Wherever we went we 
inquired for bungalows. Our first source of informa- 
tion was on the railway crossing the Texas plains. 

“Oh, you must get off at Deming, down in New 
Mexico; the whole town’s built of bungalows.” 

‘What else is there at Deming?” we asked, in- 
terested. “Oh, nothing much! People found that 
by boring down into the desert and putting up wind- 
mills they could get water. Land was cheap and so 
the town sprang 
up. All lumber 
and the like 
has to be brought 
in by railway, how- 
ever, and so the 
bungalow style ob- 
tains!” 

In a search such 
as this one, pic- 
tures must be re- 
lied on for the 
larger part of the 
story. We are at 
Yuma down on the 
border-land be- 
rween Territory 
and State. 








FIG. L[1O—BUNGALOW HOTEL, APPROACHED BY PERGOLA 


“Don’t fail to visit the Indian School,” a friend 
told us, “the dearest brown bungalows, filled with 
young redskins. Really a model place of its sort!”’ 
Fig. 1. We thought we knew bungalows when we 
saw them, but the two-story structure, Fig. 2, and 
the one-story dobe, Fig. 3, that people thereabouts 
designated by that name, were really quite beyond 
us. Nor was that yet the end. 

Out in the Imperial Valley, where they have 
changed desert to garden, ne’er-do-well sons of 
rich men fresh out of college are set to ranching 
and sowing wild oats. Each of these has his “bun- 
galow’’—and see what he calls by that name. ‘The 
kodak has taken 
one which we trust 
speaks for itself, 
Fig. 4. 

By and by we 
came to Pasadena 
the lov ely, and to 
tourist-land. 

“Yonder bun- 
galow” our guide 
presently indicated 
and—we pressed 
the button. We 
were obeying in- 
structions, Fig. 5: 
Down a shady 
little lane over- 
hung with pepper 
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A GROUP OF SO-CALLED BUNGALOWS 
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In Search 





FIG. 6—‘* THE BRILLIANCE OF THE MOONLIGHT DEEPENED 


THE SHADOWS OF LEAF AND TREE ” 


trees, we found the original bungalow of Pasadena 
and Southern California. It was the first and still 
remains among the most characteristic of the type 
and close to the ideal. There were other bunga- 
lows, but somehow or other they recalled to us the 
bungalows of New England, or those which New 
Yorkers build, from the graft they filch, down on 
the coast of New Jersey. 

We had a newspaper friend at Los Angeles, and 
we appealed to him. ‘Have you seen the bungalow 
village at Santa Monica?” “Not yet.” ‘Then he 
led the way. Duplicate of Asbury or Atlantic City, 
but there we'd call them cottages, wouldn’t we? 


Up on Mt. Wilson, however, was our choice of 


bungalows. We had to reach it by burro, an exhila- 

rating ride up through the mountains. On top the 
mountain, we must stay overnight. “Each 
room, you know, is a bungalow,” the hotelier 
explained, as he led forestward. 

Built in a circle around the cone of the 
mountain were perhaps a dozen bungalows, 
unpainted, primitive frames, each with its 
porch to command the gorgeous view of the 
valley. The pines and the larches sang through 
the night, and from our bed we could peep 
out through the trees into the moon-filled 
valley, Fig. 6. 

Regretfully we passed on to Santa Barbara. 
The old del-a-Guerra place, dating back to 
the times of Mexican rule, well-nigh, they 
told us was the ancestor of the bungalow in 
the West, Fig. 7. And out at Pacific Grove 
near Monterey, we found its most modern 
exponent, in the cottage erected by the world- 
famous Loeb to live in while he experiments 
with the secrets of life. His “little low bun- 
galow,”’ he calls it. 


of Bungalows 


Northward, in the valleys near St. Helena, 
one meets the bungalows too, and out in their 
gardens they have bird houses, larger than 
most dog-kennels, in which the sweet songsters 
disport the year through, Fig. 8. “Bird 
bungalows,” they term them. 

At Sacramento the “bungalow”’ has a style 
of its own, Fig. 9, and down at Fresno it is 
still quite another. There, public buildings 
in the “bungalow” style are approached by 
tempting pergolas, that add greatly to the 
effect, Fig. 10. 

Nor is the West alone in the posses- 
sion of bungalows or the ability to misap- 
ply the name. Out on Lake Pontchartrain, 
near New Orleans, people speak of having 
their bungalows too, Fig. 11. There though, 
these are little better than fishing club-houses 
as the photo attests. 

Such wide variation of ideas as to what 
constitutes a bungalow is remarkable in the 
light of all that has been written and published 
in recent years relating to and descriptive of 
this most popular type of house. Because a house 
is one story in height, it does not follow that it 
is a bungalow. Simplicity of design, unbroken 
roof lines and freedom from extraneous ornament 
are some of the primary requirements. ‘The form 
has much to do with the style—low studded walls, 
wide extending eaves and a hospitable entrance-way 
go far towards entitling the subject to bear rightfully 
the coveted title. How long it may be before the 
popularity of this style wanes and gives way to some- 
thing else remains to be seen. ‘The characteristics 
which have made the bungalow popular will insure 
its supremacy with people of good taste. It is the 
embodiment of many recognized principles of true art. 


Lif lyppp, Liles Den = 





FIG. 7—‘“‘ THE ANCESTOR OF THE BUNGALOW IN THE WEST” 


II 








HOTOGRAPHS and photogravures of famous 
always welcome gifts. The 
Christmas season naturally suggests the “‘Ma- 

pictures. As this incarnation of maternal 
love and childish innocence was the most frequently 
repeated subject in early art, there are many pres- 
entations of it to choose from. In fact, a carefully 
say, ten photographs, would make 
almost a history of Italian painting, for there is an 
uninterrupted and constantly improving series begin- 
ning with the stiff Byzantine type of Madonna and 
ending with the most perfect presentation of the 
Virgin in art-——Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. 

Cimabue, Duccio, and Fra Angelico left us the 
beautiful of the earliest examples. ‘Though 
they retained the hard gold background of the By- 
zantines, they introduced a freer, more natural feeling 
into the treatment. Fra Filippo Lippi broke entirely 
with conventional methods, and gave us a graceful 
young woman of his day, richly robed and surrounded 
by every sign of opulence. Botticelli’s imagination 
carried his even farther; nowhere does he reveal 
himself more characteristically than in these pictures 
of the young mother, crowned and enthroned, and 
surrounded by dreamy saints and angels. 

But the prince of Madonna painters was Raphael. 
Of the many attributed to him, at least three dozen 
are incontestably his work. Every one is familiar 
with his Sistine, and the Madonna della Sedia; there 
are others scattered about in the world’s great muse- 
ums which would well repay acquaintance. One of the 
loveliest is his Madonna of the Meadow, in Vienna. 

There are Madonnas by the Spanish masters to 
choose from; but of a higher type artistically are the 

early Flemish and German, quaintly, almost absurdly 
drawn, vet full of medizval dignity. Hugo van der 
“Nativity” in the Uffizi Gallery, is one of the 
world’s very great pictures. 

First among all German Madonnas 


paintings are 


donna” 


selected set of, 


most 


(,0€8's 


in fact one 
of the greatest gems of German art—is Holbein’s 
Madonna of Burgomaster Meyer, at Darmstadt. 
Albrecht Diirer’s most famous ts the Madonna of the 
Pear, nowin Vienna. Earlier than these is Lochner’s 
dream of piety—the Virgin in the Rose 
Arbor; and the grand and solemn Madonna by 
Schongauer in St. Martin’s Church at Colmar. 

he last great treatments of this theme were by 
the Dutch and Flemish masters of the seventeenth 
century. The best known are the Nativity by Rem- 
brandt, the Madonna of the Innocents by Rubens, 
and the Madonna of the Rosary by Van Dyck. 

Modern Madonnas scarcely deserve mention 
beside these great names. Not only are they inferior 


ecstatic 
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as paintings, but they have ceased to be the highest 
expression of the deepe st wave of religious fervor the 
world has ever known. They have added nothing 
to art. Photographs of the usual size, or photogra- 
vures 15 x 20 of all the Madonnas mentioned, can 
be bought. Colored prints should be avoided unless 
published by a reliable house and at a good price. 

“IT know a shop full of the most beautiful hand- 
made baskets,” said a woman with a genius for scent- 
ing out unusual and attractive things. “Everybody 
on my Christmas list this year is to get a scrap-basket. 
One can always use them and it simplifies the gift 
problem for me. I have found a dealer who has 
baskets every color and every shape—to harmonize 
with every room. None of those beribboned atroc- 
ities with foolish looking bunches of fruit or flowers 
dangling down the side; but dignified, hand-woven 
articles that it is a pleasure to buy. They come 
from Japan, Mexico, Sweden, Germany, plain 
serviceable baskets of no particular weave; very 
beautiful, but no less useful ones of intricate work- 
manship. Indian baskets are of course the most 
expensive. | am not going in for them. But there is 
a four-cornered nested basket of Japanese make that is 
durable and artistic, while inexpensive and you can 
have it stained to match a sample of wall-paper or dra- 
pery. In that way | am sure to suit all my friends.” 

Among novelties in brass and copper are re- 
productions of antique door-knockers. Though 
knockers were long since generally replaced by door- 
bells, the decorative effect of the old-time metal 
striker is far better. Failing the genuine antique, 
the next best thing is the faithful reproduction. The 
well-known Spanish design of the lady’s hand pro- 
jecting from a frilled sleeve (originals of which can 
still be picked up in Cuba), the Russian <ce 
headed eagle, the lion or the dragon grasping a heav 
ring in the mouth, the Medusa head, the bunch of 
grapes—in fact all the familiar designs—have been 
copied, and are as excellent as the best material and 
the best modern facilities can make them. They 
run from four to ten and a half inches in height, and 
even a slender purse is not much slenderer after 
indulging in one. 

The furniture styled “Quaint”’ is distinctly lighter 
in construction than its predecessor, ‘ ‘Mission”’ fur- 
niture. It has plain surfaces and simple lines, and 
the wood and leather used are finished in soft har- 
monious colors. Good workmanship is evident in 
even the most trivial details. All joints—not that 
joints are a trivial detail by any means—are of the 
old-fashioned tongue and groove kind; for these have 
never been improved upon by any modern device. 
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Joints so made by painstaking German workers of 


the fifteenth century are still intact. In other mat- 
ters besides joinings “Quaint” furniture follows the 
best traditions of the craft. The Spanish and Rus- 
sian morocco comes from the goat and the calf, and 
is unequaled for durability—a quality that cannot 
be claimed for sheepskin. 

In Northern Europe, where forests were abundant, 
religious ideas in the Middle Ages were expressed in 
wood. ‘This was left in its natural state, or covered 
with stucco and colored. The finest specimens have 
come down to us from the Tyrol, the Rhine country, 
Nurnberg, and throughout Flanders. The painted 
virgin in her shrine at an Italian street corner, became 
the carved virgin of a little German town. These 
little masterpieces—from the very primitive, simple 
thirteenth century work to the sixteenth century 
products so wonderfully intricate in detail—are to- 
day reproduced in plaster. These copies so closely 
simulate the grain of the wood, the worm holes, and 
the faded paint, that the difference in substance is 
hard to detect. Beside the many “mother and child”’ 
groups, we have that exquisite single figure—the 
Virgin of Nurnberg. ‘The twelve-inch reproductions 
of this great work of an unknown master are easy 
to find. But they should come from a_ good 
dealer. The cheaper statuettes have been made 
from copies of copies, and are slovenly and unfaith- 
ful in detail. 

Did any one—even a collector—ever have too 
many trays? The tray, or server, or salver, or 
plateau, or plate, or whatever you choose to call it, 
has always been a much-prized accessory in house- 
keeping, and even holds an honored place in history. 
For was it not on one of the salvers in the castle of 
Macherus that the head of John the Baptist was 
presented to Herod? And was not the heir of Spain 
presented to his father, as were many other royal 
heirs, on a golden salver? ‘These “birth trays” were 
so much a feature of etiquette in high circles in the 
Middle Ages, that great artists like Masaccio and 
Gaddi did not disdain to design them. Most of the 
fine antiques have been bought up; but quantities 
of modern ones may be had—from the common 
kitchen tray to the latest importation from England — 
the polished mahogany tray. Between these two 
kinds, come innumerable others varying in material 
and shape. One woman uses nothing but the old- 
fashioned lacquer trays—not the imitation with gold 
decalcomanie figures, but the original decoration that 
““won’t come off.””. Another collects hand-made brass 
and copper trays. ‘These are inexpensive, and with 
their beautiful play of rose and gold tints puts to 
shame the cold icy polish of the conventional silver 
server. And now the latest thing in trays is made of 
wood—oval, circular, oblong, with or without glass 
protector. The glazed ones would look exactly like 


a mahogany portrait frame, were it not for the brass 








handles. They come from twelve to thirty inches 
in length, and the price even for the largest size is 
reasonable. The same thing in dark oak runs a 
little cheaper. An inlaid mahogany tray that could 
be used either in serving or as the top to a small table 
would delight the heart of any woman who serves 
afternoon tea. 

Machine carving may satisfy those who want 
quantity rather than quality; but with those whose 
taste has been developed by experience and general 
culture it can never take the place of hand-carving. 
The mark of the chisel is quite as important as the 
enthusiastic rendering of a design planned for wood. 
However, if we had to trust to native American labor 
for our hand-carved furniture there would be little 
of it. The majority of carvers in a famous American 
firm established over half a century, whose furniture 
is of distinguished merit, are of foreign birth. The 
American would rather run a machine than take 
years to learn a handicraft; and the opportunity to 
learn is only just now beginning to be offered 
him by our trade and art schools and arts and crafts 
societies. 

Women with a keen feeling for beauty like hand- 
made jewelry. ‘They insist on individuality in their 
personal ornaments, and love the lines and surfaces 
that come to metal only beneath the hammer of the 
patient workman. We have in this country a few 
isolated jewelry craftsmen who understand ornament 
as it was understood before the world was commer- 
cialized. 

The workshop of such a craftsman is a fascinating 
place. His tools comprise forge and anvil, blowpipe, 
hammers and mallets of every conceivable shape, 
chasing tools; about him are sheets of gold, silver, cop- 
per, bronze, and little trays of stones bright and dull. 
He gloats over his bits of labradorite that show the 
deep green-blue of the peacock eye; he will show you 
beryl that runs through all the shades of green, blue, 
and gold; he has er. from Chile, opal and turquoise 
matrix from Mexico, dusky tourmalin from Maine, 
transparent rose quartz from Arizona, and pieces of 
malachite, fluorite, etc., whose mysterious hues are far 
more beautiful in his eyes than the hard glitter of the 
diamond. An unusually attractive pendant is made 
by beating into an irregular disc a nugget of gold or 
silver, then piercing it by some quaint design, and 
studding it with one of the above stones. 

People who regard the artistic value of a gift will 
enjoy buying Newcombe Pottery. It is made in the 
South, from Mississippi clay, and the products of the 
South furnished the motifs for the designs used. 
Every piece passes the scrutiny of a severe jury. 
Such protection is not guaranteed to the purchaser 
by all potters. Newcombe tea sets are particularly 
lovely. No pattern is ever duplicated. Each has 
individuality and shows a high standard of artistic 
excellence. 
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By MARY 





Ol far from the Middlesex Hunt, in Concord, 
Massachusetts, is situated the all year round 
home of Mr. Grafton St. Lee Abbott. In the 

midst of rolling country, it stands the central feature 
of an estate consisting of about two hundred acres of 
meadow and woodland, bordered on either side by 
river and by road. 

‘The house itself is commodious and handsome, a 
perfect type of the remodeled house, giving a splendid 
illustration of the successful alteration of a small 
country house. There is no set plan in its arrange- 
ment, no special style to its architecture, for in every 
particular the owner’s desires were simply carried out 
by the architect, Mr. Philip B. Howard, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, and his ingenuity, not less than the 
owner’s excellent taste, is responsible for the pleasing 
results. 

he grounds are entered at the left of the dwelling 
through an avenue which winds between the stable 
at the left, and the house upon the right. On 
approaching the dwelling it seems unusually low 
because of its unique construction, and the fact that 
it is set fairly upon the ground with no vestige of 
foundation save under the middle part which formed 
the original house. ‘This consisted of four rooms, to 
which a dining-room has been added, and it forms the 
right wittg of the present structure. 

There is no more difficult task than to remodel an 
old house to conform with the ideas of a new owner, 
and one that fails more frequently than it meets with 
success. lhe 
original house in 
this instance, as 
well as the din- 
ing-room, is of 
frame construc- 
tion, with a 
covering of plas- 
ter on metal 
lath. A _ devia- 
tion is found, 
however, in the 
large ell at the 
left which ts con- 
structed of brick 
The exterior of 
the ell is nearly 
hidden during 
the summer by 
the drooping 
branches of a 
great elm, which 
is a, feature of the 
grass field at 
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HOME OF GRAFTON ST. LEE ABBOTT, ESQ., CONCORD, MASS. 


the left of the grounds. At one side of the large 
door by which entrance to the house is gained, is a 
low covered veranda, unique from its position, 
for it is all upon the ground. Passing through 
the door one reaches the hall proper, one of the 
handsomest parts of the house. It is very wide, 
with timbered ceiling the beams for which were 
obtained from trees primeval that had grown upon 
the estate. The splendid effect of the hall is in part 
due to the wainscoting which extends from the floor 
of brick set in mortar, to the ceiling. ‘The panels of 
wood as well as the moulding in the hall are white, 
contrasting beautifully with the dark beams of the 
ceiling and the brick floor. The hall is really more 
formal than any other part of the house, the idea of 
the owner being comfort not formality. In recessed 
alcoves Constitution mirrors are hung and interesting 
pieces of furniture add to the distinctiveness of the 
hall. 

At the left of the hallway is the large reception- 
room which occupies an entire wing of the house and 
ends in wide windows the seats of which are piled 
high with downy cushions. A large open fireplace is 
at one side of the room, and the walls on either side 
are effectively treated with rich panels of tapestry. 
Overhead, the ceiling beams accentuate the lowness 
of the room, and give it an old-fashioned aspect. 

This room is really library, reading-room, and 
reception-room combined in such an agreeable man- 
ner that there is in the arrangement of it all no 
discordant note. 
Near the en- 
trance, atthe end 
of the room, are 
low book cases 
filled with choice 
books purchased 
more for their 
worth than be- 
cause of their 
luxurious bind- 
ings. Opposite 
the large fire- 
place is a wri- 


ting desk for the 


the guest or the 
master. Upon 
the walls are a 
number of por- 
traits of the 
famous Adams 
family with 
whom Mrs. 


convenience of 
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VIEWS OF THE RECEPTION-ROOM 
Residence of Grafton St. Lee Abbott, Esq., Concord, Massachusetts 








Abbott is connected; being a lineal de- 
scendant of the Presidents bearing that 
name. 

lhe dining-room, like the reception- 
room, occupies an entire ell of the house. 
Here again, the ceilings are timbered with 
huge beams which give a very solid and 
substantial appearance tothe room. The 
floor is of brick corresponding to that of the 
hallway The walls are wainscoted with 
oak showing a dado of plaster, and brick 
floor, oak wainscoting, and huge ceiling 
beams unite in giving a very unique effect 
to the Over the fireplace 1s a 
cement arch which is one of the chief 
features of the 


room 


apartment. 
Ac one end of the dining-room is a 
latticed window through which one obtains 
glimpses of the connecting conservatory 
beyond. Mr. Abbott has made his conser- 
vatory a valuable one through the beauty 
and rarity of the plants which he rears 
there, and during the winter it 1s filled 
with an endless profusion of blossoms. 
The stairway leading to the second floor is reached 
through the main hall from which the smaller hallway 
opens. The little hall is quite as interesting as the 
rest of the house, with low broad stairs and round 
topped entrance door swung on heavy iron hinges. 
Although the house has been only an alteration, 
the interior gives no hint of it. The rooms seem so 
perfectly appointed and so well planned, that thetr 
origin is forgotten and one remembers only the dis- 
tinctly personal touches which make them part of a 
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characteristic all-year-round home. No jarring note 
can be found in the entire interior which betrays 
the fact that bit by bit the whole structure was per- 
fected as the architect interpreted the ideas of the 
owner in plaster and stone. 

In front of the house lies the garden ending with a 
pergola covered with vines, and during the summer 
the grounds are beautified with flowering shrubs. 
The garden is really one of the prettiest of its kind. 
Here are many of the flowers and plants prized so 
highly by our grandparents. 
Among them the Madagascar per- 
iwinkle, forget-me-nots, four 
o’clocks, larkspur, stock, cowslips, 
etc. Adjacent beds are given over 
in early spring to bulbous plants of 
brilliant colors, hyacinths, tulips, 
etc. Along the wall tall spikes 
of hollyhocks rear their heads and 
form a background for rows of 
lobelia with bright scarlet flowers. 
Handsome lawns and great trees 
surround the house on all sides, 
making a proper setting for it. On 
either side the meadow-land 
stretches away ending in the tim- 
bered section bordering the river, 
the scene of many a summer picnic 
and afternoon tea. At the left of the 
garden are the kitchen garden and 
stables, the latter filled with fine 
hunters, for both Mr. and Mrs. 
Abbott are members of the Mid- 
dlesex Hunt and ride to hounds. 
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Greens for Christmas Decorations 


Some Unfamiliar Ones of the Pacific Coast 


By WILLIAM S. RICE 


E have been accustomed to associate Christ- 
mas with holly and mistletoe from time 
immemorial, so that no Christmas seems 

like Christmas without them. Whatever else we have 
for decoration on this festal day, we must have holly, 
and it must have “lots of berries”’ too. Nothing else 
in the way of greenery has such bright, red berries set 
off by such glossy, dark, evergreen foliage. It also 
possesses the advantage of being inexpensive, and, 
furthermore, it keeps a long time without water, 
though it remains brighter if its stems are placed in 
water. It makes perfect wreaths and it is unexcelled 
for informal dec- 
orations on man- 
tels, chandeliers, 
walls and dinner 
tables; and no gift 
seems like a Christ- 
mas gift, unless a 
spray of holly is at- 
tached to it. 

In the forests of 
the Pacific slope 
grow several shrubs 
that take the place, 
largely, of Ame rican 
hol ly among the 
pe ople of ‘these 
States. Of course 
when nothing else 
will do but the real 
holly the nursery- 
man comes to the 
rescue with several varieties of English holly, among 
which is a very attractive variety with a pale Sdllow 
edge to the leaves. But to many Californians the 
native Christmas berry (toyon), also known as Cali- 
fornia holly, appe als more strongly because it is by far 
the most attractive, the showiest and the most popular 
of all greens employed during the holidays for deco- 
rative purposes. The Poinsettia, a tropical plant 
much cultivated in Los Angeles and vicinity, is a close 
rival of the Christmas berry, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being a much higher priced plant than the 
former and an imported foreigner besides. 

Next to the holly in popularity is the time-honored 
parasitic plant, mistletoe. ‘This plant grows so abun- 
dantly on various oaks, willows and locusts west of 
the Rocky Mountains that in some localities it is really 
a pest and succeeds, finally, in killing the trees upon 
which it fastens its suckers. One of the handsomest 








A CLUSTER OF MADRONA BERRIES 


sprays that it has ever been my good fortune to 
see, so far as “lots of berries” is concerned, was 
gathered by a young friend who Climbed to'the top of 
a tall oak for it. She succeeded in breaking off the 
entire plant and brought ithome in perfect condition. 
One of my illustrations shows a photograph of the 
spray W ith the berries their natural size. The mistle- 
toe is not particularly interesting without these pearly 
white berries that repose like clustered gems among 
their deep green settings. 
These berries come in the winter season, when food 

is comparatively scarce and hence some of our birds 
eat them very freely. 
Now, when a robin 

eats a cherry he 
swallows simply 
the meat and flips 
the stone away. The 
seed of the mistletoe 
the bird cannot flip. 
It is sticky and holds 
to. his bill. His 
only recourse is to 
wipe it off, and he 
does SO, leaving it 
sticking to the 
branches of the tree 
on which he is sit- 
ting at the time. 
The seed sprouts 
after a time and, 
not finding earth— 
which, indeed, its 
ancestral habit has made it cease wanting—it sinks 
its roots into the bark of the tree and hunts there 
for the pipes that carry the sap 

Now, the sap in the bark is the very richest in the 
tree—far richer than that in the wood——and the mis- 
tletoe gets from its host the very choicest kind of food. 
With a strange foresight it does not throw its leaves 
away, as do most parasites, but keeps them to use in 
winter, when the tree is leafless. 

There is no danger of exterminating the mistletoe 
for, should all its branches be snapped off, the roots 
are still there amd cannot be killed unless the branch 
of the tree is actually sawed off. A cross section of a 
tree branch about four or six inches in diameter, 
sawed off at the base of a mistletoe plant, is a great 
curiosity of nature to the novice. The roots 
of the former plant can be seen honeycombing 
the wood of the tree in all directions and they are 
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: RE DWOOD WOODWARDIA FERNS 


very noticeable, being a different color from that of 
the wood of the tree itself. 

In some of the cities of the Southern States the 
mistletoe is such a nuisance upon shade trees that the 
authorities resort to an annual trimming out of it 
shortly before the holidays. Of course the citizens 
are not slow on these occasions to avail themselves of 
a supply with which to decorate their homes 

By Thanksgiving the foothills of the Coast Ranges 
and of the Sierra Nevadas are ablaze with the vivid 
cardinal of the toyon berries. [he splendid, warm- 
green foliage, slightly prickly and suggesting the 
holly , Serves only to heighten the int ‘nsity of the V 1 id 
coloring of the clustered berries. It is no wonder 
7? Californians all love it and prize it so highly for 

s decorative que alitue Ss. Christm: is woulk | hardly be 
ah brated among them without the sprays of this 
beautiful shrub. Florists’ windows and the baskets 
of street venders at that time are gay with the maenit- 
Very often 
the ve nade rs mix the he ries with the foliage of a cer- 
tain live oak that exactly counterfeits the real holly. 

[he toyon shrub grows handsomely in cultivation, 
as many Eastern tourists doubtless have observed, 
the grounds of Hotel Del Monte, Golden Gate Park, 
in San Francisco and in various private gardens; but 


icent clusters of the rich cardinal berries. 


it is not cultivated so freely as it deserves to be for so 
handsome a shrub. 

Let me conduct my readers in imagination to any 
one of California’s redwood canons in the Coast 
Range ~ bere aree near Mt. Tamalpais or along the 
banks of the Russian River, there to see one of the 
grandest decorative subjects to be found anywhere 
that is the giant Woodwardia fern, very often and 
quite commonly, but erroneously called “ brakes,’ 
though the brake or bracken fern 1s not an evergreen 
as is the former. Here in the damp, woodsy mould 
by the edge of a frolicking mountain torrent we may 
see them revel in the gushing spray and wave thei 
majestic branches, seven and eight feet long, in a truly 
regal fashion | here 1s hz rdls a forest pool j in these, 
ol ‘the S Santa Cruz Mountains, but contains clumps of 
these handsome ferns. [hey are plumelike in ap- 
pearance with a heavy midrib and deep, notched 
clefts that extend from the edge nearly to the midnb. 
Lhe spores, or fruit dots, are arranged lines par- 
allel to the midvein of these divisions. 

Perhaps overshadowing this fern-bordered pool is 
the beautiful madrona or arbutus tree. ‘The name 
madrona, given it by the early Spanish Californians 


because ar its strong resemblance and close relation- 


ship to the pwen. Unedo or strawberry tree of 


the Mediterranean countries, was called madrofo in 
Spain. One tree on the shore of Lake Lagunitas 
in Marin County measures more than twenty-three 
feet in circumference and a hundred feet in height and 
sends out many branches each mo or three feet in 
diameter. A large part of the forest growth on the 
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northern slope of Mt. Tamalpais is composed of it 
and as it is an evergreen, it forms a dense and refresh- 
ing shade the year round. The bark on the younger 
limbe which is a rich Indian red, begins to peel off in 
thin layers about midsummer leaving a clear, smooth, 
greenish-buff surface, and strewing the forest floor 
with its warm shreds it makes a rich, glowing carpet. 
The leaves, strongly suggestive of the rubber-tree, are 
likewise polished green above and somewhat paler 
on the under side. 

Glancing upward among the handsome leafy 
branches you will observe at this time of the year 
great clusters of crimson, rough-skinned berries. 
Last spring great panicles of small, white, waxen 
bells resembling the lily-of-the-valley, hung in their 
places and filled the air of the sultry cation with their 
sweet perfume. This is one of the handsomest 
native trees of California, and it seems a great pity 
that it should be used so extensively for charcoal, to 
be used in the manufacture of gunpowder. As a 
decorative motive for Christmas it is quite showy in 
informal masses; and besides it has very good lasting 
qualities. 

\t the florists’ shops in San Francisco one sees 
great quantities of the shrub known as Oregon grape, 
really not a member of the grape family at all, but 
of the barberry family, and known also as Mahonia 
or the holly-leaved barberry. It is a very orna- 
mental shrub and one much prized in Western 
gardens where it is known as Mabhonra A quifolium. 
In the spring when yellow with its masses of flowers; 
or in its summer dress of rich, shining green; or in 
autumn when it is richly touched with bronze, or 
scarlet, or yellow amid which, are the beautiful blue, 
grape- -like berries, it is always a fine shrub. The 
writer has seen it in its native haunts in the Oregon 
forests in the vicinity of Mt. Hood where it flourishes 
in great abundance and it is one of the handsomest 
low shrubs covering the forest floor. ‘The leaves bear 
a strong resemblance to holly and seven or nine of 
them are arranged opposite each other on the stem. 
‘The margins of the leaves are beset with long, sharp 
needles; and, on the whole, it is a very unpleasant 
plant to the touch ie a great treat to the eye. 

‘| he Re dwood, Sequoia Sé 'mpervire nS, is a hand- 
some evergreen with foliage very similar to Eastern 
hemlock; although lacking the exquisite grace and 
softness of the latter, it possesses, nevertheless, a 
more vigorous look and does not shed its needles when 
it becomes dry as does the hemlock. 

Thus far | have mentioned mostly the native 
shrubs used as Christmas greens in California; besides 
these there are many imported trees that supply ex- 
quisite decorative material. Among these are the 
eucalypti or blue gums from Australia, the pepper tree, 
and the bold and handsome leaves, six and eight feet 
long, of the Phoenix Canartensis or Canary Island 
date palm, and those of the native Washington palm. 
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Educational Value of a Great Shop 






By THE EDITOR 


NE of the most interesting developments in the 
commercial life of the large cities of this coun- 
try, which the past twenty-five years have 

seen, is the great shon where many and various lines 
of goods are sold under the generic zerm of Depart- 
ment Store. What this means to the public is 
evinced by the appreciation which has made possible 
the truly marvelous growth of many of them. It 
is the boast of some of these department stores that 
they have assembled in one building, or a connected 
succession of buildings, articles of every kind, quality 
and price from a shce-string to a plowshare. The 
educational possibilities of these as general gathering 
places of the people are incalculable, and in this day 
of supremacy of house decoration, when the woman 
with the tiniest cot- 
tage and the flat- 
dweller as well 
talk of color schemes 
and harmony of color, 
much of good or ill 
may be accomplished 
through this medium 
by the suggestions 
put out by the goods 
offered. and he the 
salesman displaying 
them. ‘The past few 
years has shown in 
many of the better 
class of these stores a 
remarkable improve- 
ment in the design 
and quality of goods 
and suggestions 
offered in the house 
furnishing and deco- 
rating departments. 
In the leading city 
ot the Middle West i 1S 
located a business of 
this character of such 
magnitude and of 
such diversified inter- 
est that it is recog- 
nized as one of the 
most tremendous 
enterprises of the civ- 
ilized world. While 
in many respects this 
is on lines similar 
to the ordinary De- 
partment Store, it 








MOSAIC DOME OF TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


differs in important essentials. It is easier, howc ver, 
to enumerate the lines of goods which are not offered, 
for kitchen-ware, stoves and plowshares find no place 
here. The perfection of detail shown in every depart- 
ment of these magnificent buildings can be realized 
by the layman only after much study and research. 
As a shopping center this store is, of course, known 
and recognized everywhere, but the specializing that 
furnishes only the best of material and workmanship 
in each departn rent cannot be entirely comprehended 
at once. Tc the years of beneficent planning of a 
thaster mind (and yet how comparatively fv these 
years), these structaics stand as a monument unsur- 
passed. The health, the comfort, the real welfare 
of the ariay of employes, numbering some-hing over 
seven thousand, are 
as closely considered 
to-day by the men to 
whom this charge has 
passed, as when under 
the philanthropic rule 
of him whose honored 
name the business 
bears. 

The hospital, the 
rest-room, lunch- 
room, the reading and 
assembly-rooms are 
carefully planned and 
fully equipped to fill 
all requirements. 
The assembly-room 
may be utilized for 
entertainments of all 
kinds. A fine choral 
society has recently 
been inaugurated and 
musicals of no small 
worth have been given 
here, all talent being 
supplied by the em- 
ployes of the com- 
pany. 

For the shopper the 
same thoughtfulness 
has provided attrac- 
tive and beautiful 
cafés with service and 
cuisine unsurpassed. 
There are also rest 
and reading - rooms 
and these are fitted 
with well selected 
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REST AND READING-ROOMS FOR THE TIRED SHOPPER ARE HARMONIOUSLY DECORATED AND FURNISHED 


WHERE RARE PIECES OF FURNITURE OF ALL PERIODS ARE ATTRACTIVELY DISPLAYED 





Educational Value of a Great Shop 


A BEDROOM FURNISHED IN WHITE ENAMEL AND WICKER SHOWING SIMPLICITY OF LiNE AND 
DAINTINESS OF COLOR TREATMENT 
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STURDY, WELL-MADE CRAFTSMAN FURNITURE HAS ITS PROPER SETTING 











AN EARLY VICTORIAN ROOM WHICH IS RICH 


and harmonious decorations and furnishings. The 
hospital is the best of its kind, and there is a 
perfectly equipped nursery and play-room for the 
children where the Lilliputian furniture proclaims it 
their own domain 

Each of these rooms could safely be taken as a 
model, as the best artistic taste and practical knowl- 
‘ dye has been « Xpe nded in their hitting. 

lt is of the house furnishing and decorating depart- 
ment of this store that this article will chiefly treat 
and while these departments are only a part of the 
vast whole, they fll a most important place and mean 
perhaps more to the home-making woman than do 
even the several acres devoted to exquisite French 
millinery and gowns. 

yet high at the northeastern corner of one of the 
buildings is the atelier, where beautiful and spe- 
cial designs for wall treatment and decoration are 
worked out. 

Here, as in the drafting-room of the architec- 
tural department, and indeed all along the line, the 
best talent only is employed. One feature which is 
particularly helpful and practical in this house fur- 
nishing department is a number of rooms arranged 
to suit the requirements, if not in detail, in a general 
way, of every type of house. Here the worrted 


woman whose head ts filled with conflicting ideas of 


Renaissance, Early English, Louis XIV. and Colonial 
furnishings, and, withal, a real longing for a comfort- 
able, beautiful and harmonious home, may have 
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IN COLOR AND CORRECTLY FURNISHED 


her vague ideas made clear and what she recognizes 
at once as her own chosen schemes embodied and 
set before her in reality. 

When the house plans are completed and only 
the decoration and furnishing is to be added, a day 
spent here exclusively devote d to choosing these will 
go far toward completing the selection. A full 
set of plans should be taken when one desires 
to facilitate this business of decorating and furnish- 
ing the house. 

It should be borne in mind that the architectural 
detail as shown in the standing woodwork of the 
various rooms is an important factor in these selec- 
tions. Courteous and thoroughly well-informed men 
of experience as well as excellent taste will take 
charge of purchasers and lead the way from 
wall covering to draperies, tiles and fixtures so 
easily and confidently that the furniture and rugs 
are found and decided upon before one realizes the 
dreaded work of choosing the wall-papers is well 
under way. The supreme convenience and help 
of seeing the various fabrics and wall coverings 
together with the assembled furniture cannot be too 
highly commended. 

Wher the house is only planned and no specifica- 
tions prepared, leaving undecided such detail as the 
character of wood for standing woodwork and finish 
of the same, excellent service is supplied. Frequently 
it is the architect who brings his client, and under 
his suggestion the full scheme is composed, but to 
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the puzzled woman with a desire for the beautiful 
and only a thorough knowledge of her own limita- 
tions, this house furnishing department is a boon 
beyond price. The furniture here is carefully selected 
and of the best construction. 

The rug mart is one of the finest in America. De- 
pendable and expert advice in selecting Oriental 
rugs is supplied to all purchasers. ‘Time spent 
upon this wonderful 
well spent and much can be acquired 
by the earnest student of the beauti- 
ful not only here but through the 
many departments of this truly won- 
derful store. 

Early in October a new building 
was thrown open to the public. ‘This 
has been reared upon the site of the 
original store and in point of architec- 
tural beauty stands abreast with any 
other building in the world dedicated 
to commercial purposes. 

A feature worthy of much consider- 
ation and study is the architectural 
detail of the interior as evinced by 
the standing woodwork. Above the 
rotunda in the south room of this 
building is the magnificent mosaic 


collection is 


THE LILLIPUTIAN FURNITURE PROCLAIMS THIS THE CHILDREN’S DOMAIN 





dome by Tiffany. It is made of iridescent favy- 
rile glass and is the largest single piece of glass 
mosaic in the world. The marvelous golden and 
rich blue of its coloring glows with radiant beauty 
impossible to describe. It is told that the de- 
signer has said he would be quite willing to allow 
this beautiful dome to go down the ages as the 
acme of his most artistic work. 
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Shepard, Kansas City, Missouri 


A Small House Which is Good 


COTTAGE AT KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Desicgnep By CLARENCE E. SHEPARD 


© obtain an attractive exterior and a spacious 
and well arranged interior for the small house 
at small cost, seems in this day of expensive 
materials and labor almost impossible. This, how- 
ever, has been achieved inthe house we reproduce. 
The shingled exterior has been treated with a dark 
green stain and the trim is of ivory white. The stone- 
work pillars and the walls surrounding the grounds 
are of native Missouri limestone. The hv.oded front 
door is an esp 
cially attractive 
feature of the 
house, and the 
piazza ol gener- 
ous dimensions 
will appeal to all. 
This house 
was built in Kan- 
sas City, Mo.. 
during the last 
vear at a cost of 
something under 
$ 3,000. All the 
floors on the 
hrst floor are of 
oak. Up stairs, 
pine has been 
used except in 
the bath-room, 
which ts tiled. 


FIREPLACE IN 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 


The standing woodwork of the lower floor is also 
of red oak and has been treated with a mission 
stain. 

The living-room has a native stone fireplace with a 
six foot breast reaching to the ceiling. ‘The stone of 
this fireplace, which is a feature of the living-room, is 
we!! marked with iron. From this stone was taken a 
hint for the color scheme for this lower floor. 

The stairway is exposed and there are built in 
book cases and 
seats, allof which 
form decorative 
features in the 
room. The walls 
are treated 
in soft golden 
olive tones, ac- 
centuating the 
browns in_ the 
stone. Old blue 
pongee silk cur- 
tains are hung 
over ecru net 
curtains next the 
glass. 

In the dining- 
room, opening 
directly from the 
living-room, 
the walls are 
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CORNER IN THE DINING-ROOM 


paneled with a rich iridescent shade of dark blue 
Japanese leather, and neutral colored burlap is 
used from plate rail to ceiling line. ‘The paneled 
wainscot effect is obtained in this room by the 
use of strips of the oak set at eighteen inch intervals. 
Portiéres of old-fashioned blue Kersey coverlet are 
used for dining-room doors and curtains of Russian 
crash are hung at windows. 

Dainty and attractive color schemes are worked 
out in all of the upper chambers, the dominating 
idea of the 
entire house 
being a unity 
of scheme, 
the purpose 
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being to obvi- 
ate the possi- 
bility of disqui- 
eting effects. 
The own- | 
er’s idea in ~ 
furnishing this 
house has 
been to have it first thoroughly comfortable and 
artistic, and unconventional as well. He has been 
particularly successful in carrying out his wishes 
and the photographs speak for themselves. The 
various details in the fittings of the house have 
been carefully thought out, and there is nowhere 
a lack of harmony. 
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The Artistic 


OW that cut flowers are so universally enjoyed 


by all, arranging them has indeed become 
mind with 


un art. We can all call 

horror the tight bunches arranged 
in pyramids, tied with not 
only many feet but in some cases 
yards of string, that were used a 
lew years ago [hen where people 
wanted to be really elegant, they 
placed their flowers in a white paper 
bouquet holder 

I hese arrangements were not only 
most unsightly, but at variance with 
Nature and all her lines. Of course 
W he n pape I bouque t holders were 
in style a// people did not use them. 
People that were the least bit artistic 
or who had any general love for 
flowers, would have felt pain in 
cutting them with short stems and 
tying them closely together with 
string 

lhe florists and decorators are 
educating people to appreciate the 
true art that can be displayed in 
arranging even a few held daisies. 
fo arrange flowers artistically we 
must truly love them By loving 
them | mean we must not only be able 
to appreciate their fragrance and 
beauty of color, but we must be able 
to see beauty in even the most hum- 
ble weed, for we all acknowledge 
flowers to be among God’s most 
beautiful creations. 

lo make them appear at the 
best after they are severed from their 


stalks we must be close observers of 


Nature and after we have observed 
we must follow in her lead. 

When we stand on a hill and look 
about us, we see Nature on all 
sides. Here we see her groups. 
If we observe these 
see nothing stiff or formal. Each 
flower, bush or tree presents an 
individuality which helps to form an 
exquisite whole. In Nature there 
are no straight lines but in their 
stead a series of graceful curves. 
\gain as we look about us, we notice 
many colors, shades and tints, but 
all blend and form a most beautiful 
color harmony. What we should 
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1—A Hanotnc Vase Ho.tper 


always aim to attain in arranging cut flowers is 
che picturesque irregularity of Nature. 
Much of our success depends on the receptacle 


Arrangement ot Flowers 


JANE LESLIE KIFT 


in which we place our flowers. We 
must ever bear in mind, that 
a vase is to flowers what a 
frame is to a picture, simply a 
suitable setting. As a rule the 
more inconspicuous a vase or bowl 
the more pleasing will be the general 
effect. ‘There is no set rule to be 
observed in choosing a vase that 
applies to all flowers, but as a gen- 
eral rule we should choose a bowl 
or vase, so that it will admit of the 
flowers looking when arranged as 
near as possible as they did on the 
plant. For example, always arrange 
flowers with long stiff stems in tall 
vases and again those with soft, 
slender stems should always be 
arranged in low wide-topped bowls 
so they can ramble over the side 
just as they did on the plant. Then 
flowers such as pond lilies require 
to be always floated in water, for so 
we see them in Nature, and we all 
know how the reflection in water 
adds to their charm. 

Never, in gathering flowers, be 
guilty of cutting flowers with naturally 
long stems close up to the flowers, for 
had short stems been more appro- 
priate Nature would never have 
endowed them with long ones. 

In choosing a receptacle in which 
to place your flowers select one 
that will in no way mar their beauty 
but rather enhance it. If we choos* 
a colored vase see that it blends well 
with the color of the flowers we are 
arranging. For example, place deep 
red roses or yellow daffodils or tulips 
in a dull brass jar. We will at once 
recognize how beautifully the deep 
red or brilliant yellow blends with 
the dull tones of the brass. hey 
seem to fairly melt into each other. 
Or place copper colored chrysan- 
themums in dull green “ Pompeian”’ 
vases or urns, if we are fortu/\ate 
enough to possess any, and we 
will at once be satisfied with the 
effect. In Nature all colors har- 
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Fic.2—An Artistic FLower HoLper 


monize. So must we harmonize 
them if we want a pleasing effect. 
Never place bright crimson and 
yellow flowers in the same vase. 


If you are desirous of carrying out 
a two conor effect it is always safe 
White 


to have one color white. 
flowers never clash with any other 
variety. 


There are many flowers, such 








Artistic Arrangement of Flowers 


as sweet peas, that always look 
best arranged in plain, clear glass 
vases. The vase in ‘the. illustra- 
tion is most admirably suited for 
this purpose. This little stand 
is especially designed as a center- 
piece for a dining table. In plac- 
ing’ flowers in such a stand or in 





“ig. 3—An Unrittep FLower HoLper 


any vase be careful not to crowd 
them, remembering that the 1n- 
dividual beauty of each flower 
should never be marred. 
If they do not have sufh- 
cient foliage of their own, 
or, as in the case of the 
sweet pea, to pluck them 












Fic. 4—An ATTRACTIVE FERNERY 


with sufficient foliage mars the 
plant, then we have to add a 
little foliage of another kind. 
Maidenhair fern or asparagus is 
usually used for this purpose. 
Always have the foliage far ex- 
ceeding the flowers in quantity. 
In the illustration of a filled stand 
orchids and ferns have been used 
and here we see at a glance the 
extreme grace and attractiveness 
of such an arrangement. 

Clear, glass vases always have 
one advantage over others. ‘They 
are transparent and therefore 

the stems are visible. 
This adds very much 
to their beauty. 


Fic. 5—A Crrcutar FLower Ho.per Fic. 6—A Japanese Ftrower Ho.per 








Illustration No. 61s that of a Japanese flower holder. 
[his receptacle is so unique and unusual in every way 
that it at once meets with approval. It is simply a 
circle of heavy glass one and one half inches thick, in 
which there have been a number of holes drilled. 
In each hole you place a flower stem or stems accord- 
ing to the size of the flowers you are arranging. 
Phen after you have finished, place the glass in almost 
any low dish. Inthe 
picture here given 
it was placed in 
anempty ternery 

One great advan- 
tage this vase has 
ovel all others 1S 
that the flowers 
have every appear- 
ance of growing 
plants, all but two 
inches of stem being 
visible Where we 
are arranging tor a 
wedding and want 
to decorate a man- 
tel, this circular 
flower holder, No. 
5, 18 especially af- 
tristic lL his 1s 
composed of a wire 
form, to which is 
attached at inter- 
vals, small nickel 
holders, which sup- 
port glass vases. 
When filled the 
form and glass 
vases are almost in- 
visible and unless we 
are familiar with 
this style of flower 
holder, we stand and 
as we admire the 
charming effect, we 
are apt to question 
how it Was accoMm- a se 
plished The first A Mirror BAcKING 
illustration shows a 

similar holder, only instead of being arranged on a 
circle for placing around a mirror or picture, it has 
been arranged on a straight bar for there are many 
times when this form is desirable, as for either side 
of a doorway, to suspend from a picture moulding 
or to fll up a vacant wall space. 

The illustrations, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, show a new 
style fernery or flower holder. Some people are much 
more successful with ferns in single pots, than they 
are when they are planted in a fernery. Then again 
some prefer the ferns arranged individually, thinking 
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HEIGHTENS THE EFFECT 


that when we combine them we lose the effect of 
the individual fern. Therefore, for these people 
this little fern holder is quite useful and very dainty. 

One point worth knowing in arranging flowers 
is that the beauty of a vase of flowers is always 
enhanced by placing it near a mirror. The 
reflection of the flowers in a glass always height- 
ens the artistic effect. To paint a picture to produce 
a really fine effect on 
canvas requires tal- 
ent inborn and God- 
given. The seed of 
this talent lying dor- 
mant, may be awak- 
ened and developed 
to most glorious and 
wonderful propor- 
tions:—but without 
the divine spark it 
can never be crea- 
ted. The artist with 
his brush catches the 
beauty of the sub- 
ject and transfers it 
in all its delicacy of 
natural coloring and 
charm of composi- 
tion to the canvas, 
to remain perhaps 
for centuries. So 
with the grouping 
of flowers. One 
must first have an 
appreciation of their 
beauties and a love 
for them. But the 
ability to produce 
the really beautiful 
and picturesque by 
variety of arrange- 
ment and harmony 
of colors is one 
which may be large- 
ly developed by 
study and experi- 
mentation. Study 
the habits of vines 

the manner in which they naturally hang or festoon 
themselves when growing under most favored condi- 
tions. Study the natural growth of the many varieties 
of flowers commonly used for decorative purposes. 
See how their effectiveness is heightened in most 
cases by the background of masees of foliage. Make 
note that this rose is of an upright habit while that one 
has a graceful drooping tendency, and in your ar- 
rangements endeavor to display your flowers in an 
attitude as nearly simulating that assumed in growth 
as is consistent with the governing conditions. 
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THE HOUSE 


HIS is the month in which the drawing-room 
of a city house will have the most use, and so 
with propriety attention may be especially 

directed to it. ‘There are drawing-rooms and draw- 
ing-rooms, as every one knows, the kind which pro- 
mote sociability and the kind which induce every 
occupant to feel ill at ease. The difference is gen- 
erally to be discovered in the arrangement of the fur- 
niture and the adjustment of light, but not necessarily 
in the character or quality of either. Even in a 
formal apartment chairs should be placed con- 
veniently and to an extent arranged in groups so that 
two or more persons seated can carry on an easy 
conversation. How often one is stranded hopelessly 
upon a sofa which 1s as isolated as a throne and no 
more ease inducing! Make the drawing-room look 
livable. Leave the entrance unobstructed, place 
tables where they can be used, and utilize bronzes, 
plants and bric-a-brac primarily as decorations. ‘The 
pictorial plays a large part in social gatherings and it 
should be carefully studied in the arrangement of 
household ornament. A palm, ora piece of sculpture, 
may be highly ornamental or merely an obstacle, 
according to the way it is placed. Keep the group 
plan in mind and have the furnishings simple. ‘The 
more formal the room the less it should contain. 
Strive for harmonious and not pronounced coloring, 
an abundance of good light, and general air of digni- 
hed geniality. An architect once said that his great 
desire upon entering the majority of houses was to 
sweep most of the things off of the mantel, and 
undoubtedly if he had been permitted to do so it 
would have been well. From the old days of the 
gruesome “best parlor” to the present time, these 
rooms have been too much regarded as show places. 
Though differing vastly in style of exhibits, some 
drawing-rooms in the handsomest urban houses are 
not unlike the sea captain’s parlor. 

The hall too, may well be considered. This 
should be even more formal than the drawing-room 
but in appearance not inhospitable. It is a mistake 
to furnish a hall as a room though it should afford a 
seat for serving-men and messengers and a table for 
card tray and the like. The many branched hat- 


rack which was thought at one time an indispensable 
piece of hall furniture is now held in ill repute, and a 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 








chest seat, with perhaps a wall mirror, has completely 


taken its place. If there is no closet in the hall such 
a chest for rubbers is indeed invaluable. 

This is the time of sleet-covered steps and walks, 
so it may be suggested that sawdust or crumbled cork 
are quite as apt to insure safe walking as sand or 
ashes and are much cleaner and better. Both of the 
latter, in fact, are sure to injure painted surfaces and 
have been known to mar stone. Lay in a supply of 
the former, and keep it ready for use. 

Even with this precaution the hard wood floors are 
apt to get scratched and marred more frequently in 
winter than in the spring or fall and will need more 
frequent repolishing. A saturated solution of paraf- 
fine and gasoline applied with a cloth is excellent for 
restoring the polish, but should be used with the ut- 
most caution, and only by daylight when there is no 
hre or flame. 

In January the house is usually exempt from 
workmen, unless an untoward accident makes neces- 
Sary some repair, so it is at this time that the house- 
holder turns most naturally to the acquisition of 
those pleasant, unnecessary things which bring most 
joy and least real comfort; that is when compared 
with good roofs, kitchen ranges, and sanitary plumb- 
ing all of which are luxuries ofttimes painfully en- 
forced. Pictures are being sold, rare etchings and 
prints being offered, there are Persian rugs and Jap- 
anese pottery to be had for a small fortune or a 
mere pittance. ‘The question is how to choose, and 
the only answer which can be briefly given is to 
avoid anything obviously cheap unless you are a 
connoisseur. Pictures mean much in the home and 
never were good ones to be had for less, but great care 
should be taken in the selection. A simple water- 
color, a photograph, or even a print, is more 
acceptable than a commercial painting or a bogus 
“old master Native work to-day is of a high 
standard onl the astute buyer will do better when he 
acquires a picture by a living artist than if on hearsay 
he procures an alleged work of a foreign celebrity. 
The person who says “T don’t know what is good but 
I know what | like” is often criticised, but in the long 
run the person who buys a picture because it makes 
to him direct appeal will display more wisdom than 
the one who merely seeks a name. 

Pictures and works in sculpture expressing action 
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are apt to make, eventually, tiresome companions, 
while those which leave something to the imagination 
and are full of repose may be said to “wear well.” 

Because one is inclined to fear the cold and to find 
difficulty in keeping the house sufficiently well heated 
it is quite important now to emphasize the necessity 
of fresh air and to caution against too many sealed 
windows. Give the house a good airing at frequent 
intervals and see that the ventilation is at all times 
active Not only will this conduce to the health of 
the family but to the well-being of the house itself. 
And guard against too much dry heat for this is 
ruinous to wood work of all kinds, to say nothing of 
paintings. Keep the house an even temperature 
by means of the general plant and for special need 
use the open hreplaces freely. 

Look well, at this time, to the sanitation, see that 
the drain in the butler’s pantry does not become 
clogged, that the floor is free of grease spots, and the 
walls fresh painted or whitened. ‘These are perhaps 
minor details, but they are of more importance now 
than in summer when the windows are all open and 
there is a free circulation of air—they are in fact a 
larger factor in the well-being of the house which is a 
home. 


THE GARDEN 


“HERE is but little outdoor work which can be 
done during this month in latitudes north of 
Washington City, but the time can be prohtably 
employed by continuing the study of plans for spring 
work. Doubtless it was obse rved that certain hardy 
plants failed to do well in their present positions. If 
so make note of desired changes. 


If your walks need repairing there will probably be 
days during the month when “that work can be done 
when there is but little, if any, frost in the sur- 
face of the ground. 


Get the catalogues of the best florists and see what 
they offer. Any of them will gladly mail their publi- 
cations upon request. Make your selections and 
order early and bountifully. 
stock and seed being furnished. It is a waste of time 
and space to try to get good results except from the 
best stock and seed. 


House plants are now to receive the greater share of 


your attention. Don't forget that they require fresh 
air. There may be rainy days during the month 
when the temperature is sufficiently high to make it 
safe to put them out-of-doors for a while, but do not 
allow them to become chilled. The dry atmosphere 


of living-rooms is unfavorable to plant growth, and if 
they cannot be put out in the rain they should be 
sprayed, from time to time, or the heads dipped, 
oceasionally, in a bath. ‘The bath removes the 
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Insist on the best of 


accumulated dust from the foliage and invigorates 
the plant. 


In watering house plants, water freely and allow 
the roots to become fairly dry before repeating. As 
to how soon the roots will dry out depends on the 
plant growth, the more rapid the growth, the faster 
will the roots absorb the moisture. 


Suggestions heretofore made and now repeated: 
When the bulb-beds freeze hard, cover with a mulch, 
three or four inches thick, of leaves or litter; protect 
half-hardy roses by banking coal ashes about the 
plants, and cover with straw or short boards to turn 
the surplus water. 


If you are to make your first effort at gardening, 
start. right—have in mind the fact that the designing 
of the garden and the selection of the accessories is 
an art the same as that of painting. A success can- 
not be the result of haphazard work. As the artist 
uses the canvas for a medium of expression, so the 
gardener must use Nature’s own materials to make 
a pleasing picture. ‘This requires study of the effects 
of composition of the materials to get expression. 
It is the artist-gardener, as much so as it is the 
artist-painter. 


A home and surroundings adorned with flowers is 
sure to be happy even though it is not always pros- 
perous. 


There are a number of perpetual- -blooming sweet 
violets which are entirely hardy in most parts of the 
United States. Violets are great favorites and always 
in demand. ‘They do well in open ground and if 
given a sheltered sunny place will usually begin to 
bloom before the snows are gone. Put a selection of 
choice varieties on your “list” in making it up for the 
year’s work. 


In planning your yard this year have in mind the 
idea of letting the children help in its preparation and 
cultivation. It will add immensely to their happiness, 
bring them closer to the loveliness of Nature, and at 
the same time furnish for them a diversion of out- 
door exercise. This must be considered in the plan- 
ning, as it is well to let each member select some par- 
ticular flower or plant. A personal interest will attach 
to its cultivation and development. A spirit of gen- 
tle, heathful rivalry will be brought out. Some of 
the best florists of the country have anticipated the 
idea of having the children to help garden and are 
offering roses and other plants especially for the 
pleasure of children. ‘The little ones will enjoy a 
rose bed all their own. 


Our Southern friends should get their sweet peas 
in the ground this month. Plant the seed three or 
four inches deep. Keep the ground loose and mellow 

(Continued on page 15, Advertising Section.) 
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The editor wishes to extend a personal invitation to all readers of House and Garden to send to the 
Correspondence Department, inquiries on any matter pertaining to house finishing and furnishing. Care- 
ful consideration is given each inquiry, the letter and answer being published in due time as matters of 


interest to other readers. 
enclosed, the answer will be sent. 


FINISHING STANDING WOODWORK 


By AN ARTISAN 


T was a saying among architects and cabinet 
makers of old, “We want the woodwork fin- 
ished in the color our God Almighty lets it 

For they admired the beauty of Nature, and 
theis successors—those who give Nature a careful 
study in these restless times—do so still. 

It made the heart of the old cabinet maker hop 
with joy when his eyes rested on the rich and har- 
monious figures of the woodwork and veneers cut 
from the giants of the forest. With patience and 
respect for his trade and the precious wood and 
veneers he handled, he selected, treated and con- 
structed them in the conscientious and _ tasteful 
manner which at our present time is so much ad- 
mired and makes well preserved antique cabinet 
trim and furniture a desirable and valuable article 
of commerce. 

But as well as such newly finished cabinet work 
looked in its natural waxed or polished state, its 
color could not remain as it was, for Nature was not 
yet done beautifying its product. On the contrary, 
it continued to increase its quality of color to such an 
extent in richness and variation, as time passed by, 
that the new effects and changes of character attracted 
the universal attention and admiration of the culti- 
vated public. 

Among the advanced lovers of Nature all over the 
globe, at once a desire was created to produce in an 
artificial way on wood the same effects as Nature 
brings about through time, and in such a manner that 
the imitation could not be detected, and to-day the 
architect and artisan in leading circles of the building 
trade realize that when the eye rests upon a quiet and 
beautiful color it makes the heart feel hap 

‘The public demand, as well as the desire and art 
of the architect, interior decorator, and cabinet 
maker, has brought out clearly that negligence to 
furnish interior woodwork with the very best and 
truest color decoration, is putting obstacles in the 
way of progress, culture and civilization. ‘This is 


g row. 





Where an early reply is desired if a stamp and self-addressed envelope are 
No charge whatever is made for any advice given. 


the reason which prompts the heroic efforts now 
being made to show character decoration in wood- 
work wherever there is an opportunity to do so. 
Soft and charming antique, weathered, fumed effects 
resembling natural time effects on hard wood, which 
were not thought possible to imitate a decade ago, are 
artificially produced and can be seen in many recent 
buildings. In looking at them one seems to realize 
that in this line of trade there is a great field for 
study. 

Some architects have made great reputations for 
themselves during the latter years by applying 
such effects to the woodwork in the residences of 
wealthy men, and likewise in furnishing the ceilings 
and walls with characteristic decorations in old 
plaster, old gold, old metal, silver, tapestry, bronze 
and old ivory, but usually the process or method 
used to produce these effects was kept a secret by 
those who were entrusted with carrying out the work. 
That was the regrettable cause why so few people 
were unable to profit from the beauty of the new color 
discoveries. Many an hour of worriment was spent 
by architects endeavoring to find men who could pro- 
duce these effects on wood. Their search for such 
was often in vain and in despair they would be ob- 
liged to be satisfied with the wood finished after the 
usual methods which meant using asphaltum, colored 
dark filler, oil or aniline dyes, and this method of 
coloring they despised partly for its cheap, unnatural 
and painty appearance, and partly because the colors 
were sure to fade in a short time. ‘The search for 
stains and colors which would produce the true nat- 
ural effect of time on wood and would not fade, and 
also to find a durable protective finish as a substitute 
for wax solution, became a mania with everybody 
connected with the decorative business. At first 
very little success was obtained by them, although 
great sums of money were continually spent by con- 
tractors in experiments. Oijul, water and greasy 


articles had to be carefully guarded against where 

wood was waxed, as they would soil and discolor the 

woodwork when coming in contact with it. This was 
(Continued on page 15, Advertising Section.) 
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A BARBERRY HEDGE 


AM building a new home and intend bordering my 
roadway with a hedge. My neighbor has one 
that colors be autifully in the fall. He calls ita 

barberry. I want something similar, but in looking 
up the catalogues | find that there are several bar- 
berries. Can you give me the proper name and 
directions for planting? My roadway is twelve feet 
wide W. H. S. 


What you describe 1s undoubtedly ‘Thunberg’ s 
Barberry, known botanically as Berberis Thunbergit, 
a native of Japan. The common barberry grows 
much taller and is less suitable for a hedge, as it has 
a tendency to become bare at the base. Buy young 
plants from ten to twenty inches tall, and plant about 
eighteen inches apart in a single row. Make a 
trench at least two feet wide and as deep, filling in 
with good soil, unless the native soil is good. Be 
sure that your drainage is good and especially that 
surface water does not stand over the roots in winter. 
You can even plant on a slight ridge, if necessary, for 
in time the overhanging branches will cover any 
evidence of the ridge. Bear in mind that where this 
barberry does well it will, in time, have a spread of at 
least six feet, consequently it should not be planted 
nearer the roadway than three feet. Sod or sow 
grass seed between them and the roadway for a cover 
until the shrubs monopolize the space. ‘This shrub 
should never be cut back or trimmed as that destroys 
the characteristic charm of its arching branches, so 
beautifully draped with berries in the winter. As 
it will not bloom on the present year’s growth, this 
berried effect is lost if trimmed. 

| know of a case within a mile of me where a road- 
way of only ten feet wide has just been planted with 
this barberry close to the edge. If the plants do well 
and are not mutilated by very close trimming the 
owner will, in five years, have to ride in in a wheel- 
barrow. 

A WAY TO EXTERMINATE ELDERS AND SUCKERS 

| have just received the November issue of. maga- 
zine and in your department | note the question 
of Mrs. |]. P. McC. as to means of exterminating 
— 

once had a fine shade tree, of the “cork” elm 
species that seine the entire width of my lawn 
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Conpuctep BY W. C. EGAN 


(100 feet), even going under the cellar, which was 
of cement, and coming up on the other side of the 
house. ‘The roots ruined the cement work of the 
cellar and where they sprouted on the lawn would 
grow three times as tall as the grass, when being 
mown every week. 

| chopped through the large roots near the trunk 
(after cutting the tree down) and packed salt around 
them. Farther away, where roots were smaller | cut 
through them and pulled out as long pieces as | 
could, putting salt wherever there was a broken end. 

It took about two summers to completely kill the 
roots and stop the sprouting, for the tree was twenty 
years old, at least, and deeply rooted. I think the 
same treatment would kill the elders and other shrubs 
and when the roots are pulled out the damage to the 
lawn is less than when grubbed out. ‘Those that 
run under the sod are easily reached in this way. 

The elders do “sucker” badly but, in my experi- 
ence, not more so than the commercial sorts known 
as golden and cut-leaf elders and some other choice 


(?) shrubs. E. R. G. 


Elms are generally surface rooters, and will, like 
the eucalyptus, travel a long distance for water 
Your elm went down under the cellar, but the roots of 
the eucalyptus, was known, in California, to climb a 
low stone fence, re-enter the soil, and then choke up 
a drain pipe. 

Applying salt to a freshly cut stump is often effec- 
tive in killing the roots, holes bored down vertically 
allowing the application of salt to be more effectively 
applied. 

MANURE 


| have a choice of buying fresh manure at one 
dollar a load or old manure at two dollars. As I 
may use considerable and the cost play S an important 
part with me, | would like your advice in the matter. 


S. G. M. 


You do not state the purpose you want it for. For 
covering bulbs or perennial beds, especially those 
containing shallow rooted plants like the hardy 
phlox, the old manure is the best and cheapest in the 
end, because it can remain the following season and 
thus save the cost of raking off and carrying the rough 

(Continued on page 19, Advertising Section.) 
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Epirep By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those who have country or suburban places as to the purchase, keep 
and treatment of Horses, Cows, Dogs, Poultry, etc. Careful attention will be given each inquiry, the letter and answer 


being published in due time for the benefit of other readers. 


Where an early reply is desired if a self-addressed, stam ped 


envelope is enclosed the answer will be sent. No charge is made for advice given. 


House Dogs 


DO not know of any dogs pure in type that are 
not fit to be house- dogs. But I do feel with 
absolute seriousness that no one living in a city 

should keep any kind of a dog. ‘To keep a dog in the 
city is a hardship to the dog, and an inde- 
cency to the people who live in the neigh- 
borhood Ww here such dogs are kept. iy 
happens that my city home is in the 
neighborhood of Gramercy Park; and 
pretty nearly every time that I go 
out early in the morning with par- 
ticularly well-varnished boots I am 
compelled to become dehled in the 
interests of some house-dogs car- 
ried out on leash and miserable in 
their captivity. I think the large 
cities should have ordinances pre- 
venting the keeping of dogs within 
their precincts. I do not think that 
this applies in the least to villages 
and sma!l country towns. A dog must 
have a proper kind of run, and what- 
ever be his breed, he cannot have that 
run in any great city. On general prin- 
ciples, | should say that a short- 
haired dog is a better house- -dog than 
one with Tong hair. He is easier to 
keep clean, and freer of fleas and other vermin. If 
it Were given to me to have one dog only | should be 
in great doubt as to W hich I should select. Should 
it be a fox-terrier ? Should it be an Airedale ? Should 
it be an Irish terrier? Or a collie? I am sure I 
don’t know. But I do know that every gentleman 















GrirFon Bruxe.totise, PeGcy 
Kingcote Kennels, 


having country place should have one or more 
dogs; without them, a country place would be quite 
incomplete. 
Now take the fox-terriers —they are the most 
gentlemanlike dogs that we know anything 
about. ‘They are descended from the Ital- 
ian greyhound and the English terrier. 
Originally they were used in the hunt- 
ing-feld to harrie a fox when the fox- 
hounds were in fault. For a long 
time, however, they have become 
too slow to keep up with fox- 
hounds, and their only purpose 
has been to serve as house-dog 
and companion. 

Let me say right here that | 
have no purpose in this article of 
Writing an essay upon the genesis 
of the dog. Anyone who cares to 

know about that subject may by 
reading the article in the Encyclopa- 
dia Britannica learn more than | know 
on the subject. I have said that I did 
not know which dog | should choose, 
if | had only one dog to select. 
The fashionable dog at this mo- 
ment seems to be the Boston 
terrier. Anda very admirable little dog itis. He has 
gentleness, fidelity,and just enough courage to make 
him worthy as a friend and companion. He is a short- 
haired dog, and easily kept clean, so. | do not wonder 
that he should be popular. The same thing might 


Greenfield, Mass. 


be said in regard to bulldogs and bull terriers. 
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OaRSMAN'S ANTHONY 
(jreat winning son of Ch. Oarsman 
and ( h. | ady Anthony 
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Cu. OARSMAN 
New York Winner of 1907 
in Boston Terrier Class 


Boston Terrier, LAapy OarsMAN 
Sister to Oarsman’s Anthony 


M. W. Robinson, Englewood, New Jersey 


Re ally, however, I should rec- 
ommend for a house-dog either 
an Irish terrier or an Airedale. 
Che dithculty with the Airedale'is that he is a tremen- 
dous fighter. You can never be sure in taking him 
out that he will not get into a scrap. The Irish terrier 
iS Just aS COUTageouUs, but is less pugnacious. ‘These 
two types, which are closely allied, are just about as 
nice as anyone could wish. 

lhe collie is the most interesting of all the dogs 


Read “ Bob, 


| have owned a good 


with which | have ever had experience. 
Son of Battle,’’—and be glad. 
many collies, and | never knew one that was not 
faithful and true. Some twenty years ago an E.ng- 
lish nobleman of high distinction gave me a collie 
which | brought over to this country in the “ Etruria.” 
One day, a fellow club-member who chanced to be 





Coie, Iwe. Harwoop Picco.o 


Winner of two hundred firsts and specials 
Springdale Kennels, St. Charles, Ills. 


aboard came and asked to borrow 
my dog. I watched him walking 
up and down the deck for a little 
while,and then saw him no more. An hour or two later 
he came and thanked me for having the privilege of 
using my dog, and I asked him what the deuce he had 
wanted him for. He replied that he had been trying 
for the entire voyage to speak to a beautiful lady on the 
ship, but she had always declined his advances. But 
when he got “Laddie,”’ he played “Laddie” round 
her, until she spoke to “ Laddie,” and then he spoke 
toher. The rest of the story is in the records of 
the divorce courts. The other day, walking through 
Fifth Avenue, | met this lady, and she had a collie on 
her leash. When we saluted each other smilingly, 
there was a recognition that dear old “ Laddie” had 
been the instrument of her happiness and prosperity. 





Pure Wurre Couture, Wutre MounTAINEER 
106,357, A. K. C. 
Meadow Brook Farm, Allendale, N. J. 







“Laddie.’ 


He was a very 


Now here again about 
young dog when my English friend gave him to me, 
and when I took him out to my place in Morris 
County, New Jersey, I had a toddling daughter, 


more pleasant than kind. She had a habit of sitting 
down on “Laddie,” pulling his ears, 
and otherwise making him very un- 
comfortable. He soon found that 

his comfort was in quitting her 
acquaintance; whenever she 
appeared, he ran away. But 

towards nightfall, when the 
nurse brought the little girl 
to say her “ good-nights, ” 
the dog took notice. Fif- 
teen minutes or so after 
the child had _ disap- 
peared, he would also dis- 
appear, and he stretched 
himself out by the side of 
her crib and remained there 
until the morning. Was 
not that fidelity ? Now anoth- 
er instance about this same dog. 
One day my sister went off for a 
mile or so from my house and sat 
down by a spring on a very se- 
cluded road. There appeared 
pretty soon a very shabby man in 
a very shabby wagon. Instead of 
passing by, he stopped and tried 
to engage in conversation. My sister was annoyed, 
and somewhat alarmed. She did not speak to 
“Laddie”’ at all, but “Laddie” took inthe situation 
himself, and he went for that man there and then. 
He tumbled him out of his wagon, and my sister’s 
only difficulty was to prevent the chewing up of the 
intruder. 

If I were to tell you 
the rest of “ Lad- 
die’s” history, socio- 
logically and dogmat- 
ically, | should be in 
danger of reproof 
from high authority 
for “faking!” God 
save the mark! 

Now as to other 
dogs: There isa 
prevalent idea that 
the mastiff is a cruel 
and dangerous dog. 
Nothing could be 
more absurd. The 
purely bred mastiff 
is as kindly as an old- 
fashioned policeman. 


But the mastiff, 


SCOTTISH 





House Dogs 










TERRIER 


New Castle Kennels, Brookline, Mass. 





ScotrisH TERRIER 
New Castle Kennels, Brookline, Mass. 





crossed with some other breed, becomes one of 
the most dangerous dogs that can be conceived of. 
Take, for instance, the Newfoundland, a dog once 
held in very high esteem in this country, and still 
highly regarded i in England, and cross this type with 
the mastiff and the result is a mongrel 

which gives disrepute to the mastiff 

and the Newfoundland. Here, by 
the way, is an axiom in regard 

to animal breeding: that mon- 
grelization tends always to 

the accentuation and exag- 
geration of all the evils of 
both types. We all know 
that every now and then, 

“the yellow dog” of un- 

known parentage is most 

interesting —this is the 
exception that proves the 
rule. 

I suspect that there is 
as much nonsense believed 
about dogs as there is about 
horses; and there the field 
stretches from horizon to hori- 
zon. The English greyhound, for 
instance, is regarded by people 
who have no knowledge of the 
breed as unintelligent and unaffec- 
tionate. Everyone concedes, of 
course, that for gracefulness of 
action and symmetry of form, there is nothing in 
the dog species that approaches it. I will confess 
that I was a pessimist in regard to the greyhound 
until | had an opportunity to study him at close 
quarters. I now know that a better dog for the 
house or the country place could not be had. 
Stretched onthe 
hearth, he is as beau- 
tiful as a peacock on 
the lawn. And when 
he puts his muzzle 
into your lap, it is 
“Sweetheart, come 
back again.” 

Here is arather 
interesting instance 
of greyhound breed- 
ing. Mrs. H.C. Kel- 
ley, Tioronda Ken- 
nels, Nyack, New 
York, began breed- 
ing only about eight 
years ago. She has 
succeeded by careful 
mating in breeding 
the best greyhounds 
that this country has 
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lL he 
dog Ruinart, 
owned by Mr 
lohn W Patten, 


Devon, Pennsyl- 


ever seen 


vania, and bred 
Mrs. Kelley, 
is probably the 
hinest 


by 


specimen 
of greyhound in 
the world Virs 
Kelley has not 
both 


with 


recently 
ered much 
the dog shows; 
\ugust, 


but in 


she sent 
puppt § to 
City, and 
swept the whol 


deck, 


every 


lant 


winning 
pi ize In 
which her dogs 
were eligible 
and also the gold 
medal forhaving 
the best dog in 
| only 


this to 


the show 
(CHAMPION 


Kennels, 


mention 
lioronda 


show the value 


of absolutely sci Greyhound 
entihe breeding 

In breeding dogs there is an easier opportunity to 
be scientific than in animals where the period of 
gestation is longer and the product less numerous. 
\ mare has one foal at a time, and the period of 
gestation is ‘nearly a year. A bitch whelps in a few 
weeks, and has a litter varying in number. So we 
can select and select quickly. Selection is the great 
secret of correct breeding. “ Like begets like,”’ is 
an axiom of the kennel as well as of the breeding 
The 


of homogeneous 


farm. union 
blood, the mating 


of animals similar 





Terrier Toy—*“* Lapy ” 


? 
Boston 
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GREYHOUND, RUINART 
Nyack, 


[his dog has never been beaten in a show ring, and is probably the finest 


in 





Finety Markep Lirrer or Pups 






in conforma- 
tion, in action 
and in tempera- 
ment—these 
are the things 
to be consid- 
ered and the 
breeder who 
sticks closely to 
these principles 
is pretty sure to 
secure his sat- 
isfactory re- 
ward, provided 
always, how- 
ever, thatthe 
parent stock 
from which he 
is working is 
itself superior. 
Another thing 
about house- 
dogs. A house- 
dog that will 
not obey is the 
veriest kind of 
a nuisance. He 
is like a wilful 
child; he is un- 


New . - 
happy himself 


York 


the world and makes 
everybody else 
unhappy. He must be compelled to obey. This ts 


usually not at all difficult. Did you ever notice the 
unconcealed pride that a trick dog displays when 
he has gone through his performance “letter per- 
fect’? Indeed, a dog until he becomes stubborn 
from age, will work so hard to please his master that 
sometimes he does himself a serious injury in his 
effort to accomplish what he conceives to be his 
duty. But when you get 
kind of a dog, be 

surethat you getone 
with an absolutely 
authentic pedigree. 


a house-dog, or any other 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 32.) 
THE GARDEN 


by repeated cultiv ation. If the blooms 
are kept picked off daily, they will bloom 
abundantly for many weeks. Certainly 
they are the prettiest and most satisfac- 
tory flowers one can have in the early 
spring. They thrive everywhere and 
bloom profusely. No flowers are easier 
of cultivation. There are any number 
of shades of color, and in ordering seed 
it is well to have in mind the blending of 
colors to get the best effects in the garden 
while blooming. The florist can fur- 
nish you white shades, cream or light 
yellow, light pink, claret and maroon, 
lavender and light blue, blue and purple, 
pink and white, reds and scarlets, deep 
pink and rose shades. If you will indi- 
cate to the florist from whom you order 
what you desire to do in the way of 
space to be occupied and its surround- 
ings, he can help you in combining 
effects in colors,and the amount of seed 
necessary. 


These suggestions are applicable to all 
sections of the country, being modified 
only by climatic conditions as to time 
of planting. In colder climates the seed 
can be planted later—as late as April in 
very cold climates with good results. 
Sweet peas will not do well in any climate, 
out-door culture, if planting 1 is deferred 
until hot weather sets in. 





THE EDITOR’S TALKS 
(Continued from page 33.) 


a great annoyance and inconvenience 


to the occupants of such rooms, and of 


those people whose business it was to 
keep them in order. Those people who 
are not connected with the building 
trade will understand and appreciate 
the advantages of the new treatment. 

But also in our long and tiresome 
march to progress and perfection, the 
time has come when experiments have 
been crowned with success, for as we 
have convinced ourselves, the long de- 
sired tones and also a good substitute 
for a wax finish have been discovered. 
No longer need the oil pot or water pail 
be carefully kept out of the way of the 
woodwork, or the shades be pulled 
down in order to preserve the color from 
fading. 


The stains, which are of great variety 
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JOSEPH P. McHUGH & COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





Will ship on receipt of $5.00 
(Money Order or N. Y. Draft ) 








The Bar Harbor Chair, 


ef | St, Well- Made 


Doors 


more than any other one thing, 
give a dignified, refined and sub- 
stantial effect to your building. 


MorganDoors 


are perfectly designed, substantially con- | 
structed and beautifully finished—they 
are perfect doors from every standpoint. 
Morgan Doors wiil never warp, crack 
or shrink. They become a permanent 
part of the building, making it more de- 
sirable to live in and adding to its per- 


Morgan’’ stamped on the 
top of each door is your guarantee of ab- 


of architecture, Empire, Colonial, 


Write today for our handsome illus- 
e Door Beautiful” which 
will give you helpful ideas and show the 
details of the real beauty of Morgan 


Morgan Company 


Sixth St. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Distributed by:— Morgan Sash and 
Door Company, Chicago 
gan Company, Oshkosh, 

gan Company, Baltimore, Ma. 





Made in any style 
Mis- 


; Mor- 
: Mor- 




















of Weatherproof and Washable 
Handwrought Natural Willow, 
and Softly Cushioned in Floss. 





9 West 42nd St. 
Opposite 
Public Library. 


At the 
Sign of the 
"Popular Shop” 




















Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Maas. 
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Lighting Fixtures 
of superior workmanship and design of the periods 


SHOW ROOM 


READING HARDWARE CO. Mirs. 








Philadelphia 
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with its surroundings ? 


which not only gives that 


preserves the shingles longer than any 


stain or paint manufactured. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


103-105-107 Broad Street, 


Hooker Cuo., 
»; W. S. Hueston, 22 E 


Acents: H. M. 
Chica, 
D. 8. 
619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids 
Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., 
Klatt- Hirsch & Co., 113 Front St., 


WUT 


Why does that house harmonize so beautifully 
Because it is stained with 


ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


. 22d St., New 
‘otts, 218 Race St. , Philadelphia: F. H. Me Donald, 





effect, but 
other 


Send for samples. 


artistic 


- Boston, Mass. 
57 W. Re ~~ lolph St-, 
York; John 


H. Crowe & Co., 
and Portland, Ore.- 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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1} | of color, are most of them used on well- 
| known woods, and are clean, durable 
| 


and true, containing no aniline or min- 
The fan ar 0 xce ence - | | eral paint, and rich effects as only 
|} | Nature aided by time has hitherto pro- 
: 2 , duced to perfection. 

ms | 
is In Builders | Nore.—In line with the December Talk in 
5 these columns is the article presented above. 
i Here we have the view-point of the artisan who, 
Fine Hardware with the artist’s love for the beautiful and true, 
combines great technical knowledge of the most 
. ‘ , advanced treatment of woods, as well as practi- 
With Correct Designs in cal and exclusive knowledge obtained through 
all the Leading Schools of experiments of his own. This man is employed 
Artis 4in th d by a leading firm, and expends most of his time 
Art is found in the produc- in producing the very especial effects desired by 
tions of the architect; it will, therefore, be readily realized 


that his opinions on this subject are of moment, 
and they are here offered exactly as he has written 


P&R [feo 
CQO R B I N | CORRESPONDENCE 


OLD IVORY FINISH ON PLASTER WALLS 











N. W. Corner Will you please furnish me with de- 
Eighth and Arch Streets tailed specification of the materials and 
PHILADELPHIA method of applying same for the purpose 


of producing “old ivory finish” on hard 
plaster walls, more particularly on 
Keene’s cement plaster work. A. M. J. 


FACTORIES 
New Britain, Conn. 

















$d 











Answer: I have requested several 
firms making excellent finishes in old 
ivory for use on plaster walls to corre- 
spond with you. I hope that this will 
result in mutual satisfaction. 








Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish 


TILING FOR A BATH-ROOM 


On page 122 of your magazine en- 
titled “Houst anp GarDEN” (Sep- 
tember number) | notice such a pretty 
design for bath-room tiling. We are 
building a new house and the pond lily 
border struck me especially, and | 
cannot find anything like it in any tile 
catalogues. Can you tell me where | 
could get it? If you will send me the 
address of a house that has tile like you 
illustrate | will surely appreciate same. 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
Cte., etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
mished upon application 

Beware of infringers. Patented 

Manufactured solely by 











Answer: We take pleasure in sending 
you some addresses from whom you can 
Payer of the First Church of Cheist, Scisatict. Boston, Mace likely obtain the water lily pattern tile 

/ ; which you desire, and we heartily agree 

New York Belting and Packing Company, Ltd., with you that this tile will make a most 
91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York City attractive decoration for your bath- 











Cuicaco: 150 Lake Street. SALTIMORE: 114 West Baltimore Street SOUS. 

Sr. Louis: 218-220 Chestnut Street. BuFrraLo: 600 Prudential Building. ‘ITY IN , 
PHILADELPHIA : 118-120 North &th Street VITTSBURGH : 913-915 Liberty Avenue. SIMPLICITY IN HARDWARE 

SAN FRANCISCO: SPOKANE, WasH.: 163 S. Lincoln Street. ° , 
OAKLAND: Cal Sole European Depot, Anglo-American Rub- I note that you make a point in your 
E. 11th street and 3d Avenue. ber 4 0., Ltd., 58 Holborn \V iaduct, LONDON, correspondence of recomme nding that 
Boston: 232 Summer Street K. ¢ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 229 South Meridian St. great care be taken in the selection of 
16 In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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hardware. | am anxious to have my 
small house correct in every particular, 
but as it is very simple and very plain I 
feel that it is almost impossible to obtain 
any hardware which is sufficiently with- 
out ornament to look well. 

While | think a great deal of the ap- 
pearance, | am also very anxious to use 
something in the way of locks which 
work easily, as | have had much difh- 
culty in my present house with the stick- 
ing of locks. Will you send me some 
addresses from whom I can obtain some 
information in regard to the proper kind 
to use? Also suggest in a general way 
what I should select. 

‘The woodwork for the lower floor is 
of yellow pine, stained in a dark shade 
of brown; the walls are tinted with a sani- 
tary wall finish in pastel colors, dull blue, 
brown and old rose. The fixtures will 
be of brush brass. Should I have some- 
thing similar for the hardware ? 


\nswer: I am mailing you an ad- 
dress which | am sure will prove satis- 
factory in the w ay of furnishing you with 
the information you desire. The abso- 
lute simplicity of the hardware recom- 
mended will appeal to you, and suit your 
rooms excellently. 

[ am mailing you a cut showing some 
of these pieces, and would advise your 
addressing the firms to whom I refer 
you. The fxtures should be of the 
same style as the hardw are. 


WATER SUPPLY 


! am building a bungalow in New 
Jersey and as it is set in the wooded 
heights and quite a distance away from 
any town I shall have to install some- 
thing in the way of a water supply. 
Will youkindly give me some suggestions 
in regard to this ? 

Also, what would you recommend in 
the way of the proper heating appliance, 
steam, water, or furnace? I have two 
open fireplaces, one of these in a large 
living-room is very wide and faced about 
with the cobblestones gathered from 
about the place. Should the andirons 
here be of iron or brass? 


\nswer: I send you some addresses 
of firms to whom I would refer you for 
the water supply, and also for the heat- 
ing apparatus of your house. The 
steam or hot water is recommended 
in preference to the hot air, although 


AKING a home artistic is as essential 

as making it secure. From the Yale 

Lock has been developed and per- 

fected a line’of hardware which bears the same 

relation to artistic treatment as the Yale Lock 

does to security and convenience. It is pos- 
sible with 


Yale & Towne 


Ornamental 
Hardware 


to add a permanent touch of beauty to your 
home at a very small outlay. Whatever your 
good taste suggests in the way of design can 
be had in several grades, and the scheme of 


treatment you select can be carried from your 
front door to the drawer pulls on your side- 
board. 


Let us select a few illustrations of such 
designs as we think you will like and send 
them to you. The packet will cost you 
nothing. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 


9 Murray Street, New York. 
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HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 
BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS. MANY OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
GOODS. MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 
PLATED, AND IN SOLID SILVER-METAL. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WORKS AT BRIGHTWOOD 


GORTON 
Side-F eed 
BOILERS 


For 
STEAM 
and 
HOT WATER 
HEATING 











Insure a 
WARM 
BUILDING 
day and night 
in 
COLDEST 
WEATHER 





Send for 
Catalogue 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 77 Oliver Street, Boston 











the Cold 


If about to build, start your house right— 
have the walls sheathed to keep the cold 
out and keep the heat in. For better or 
worse, the sheathing once done, is done 
for all time. 

You can pour heat into every room, but 
unless the heat is kept in the house—if it 
filters out—you are trying to heat not the 
house alone, but all out-doors. 


NEPONSET 


SHEATHING PAPER 
Keeps Houses Warm 


NEPONSET—thick, pliable and tough— 


waterproof—is absolutely impervious to heat 
or cold. It soon earns its cost in the coal 
it saves. 

Tar and rosin-sized papers soon dry out and 
split. Heat escapes and cold winds pene 
trate. 

Ask your architect what Ae thinks of 
WEPONSET Don’t sign your contract till 
you get his advice. Then refuse to con- 
sider any cheap substitute—watch the work 
and SEE that WEPONSET is used. 

Let us help out on your building prob- 
lems. Write in at once for free suggestions 
from our special Department of Building 
Counsel—conducted for that very purpose. 
We study every building subject. What we 
have learned will be of help to you. 

Write us now for free 

Ew 

ust waite ass samples and booklets. 

- Building Counsel Dept. 
F.W. BIRD & SON, 
Makers 
(Established 1817) 
East Walpole, Mass. 

Paroid—‘/e famous Ready Roofing for all 
classes of buildings. Contains no tar—is 
highly fire resisting. The only ready roofing 
with rust-proof fixtures. 








ERKINS STUDIOS 


Sun-Dials, Benches, Tables, Vases, Fountains, 
Well-Heads, Gazing Globes, Pergolas, Balus- 
trades, etc., in Marble, Stone, and Pom peian 


Stone that successfull¥ withstands the weather. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND ESTIMATES UPON REQUEST. 


5 West 15th Street - New York 











U-Bar Greenhouses 
Designed and Built by 


Pierson U-Bar Company 
Metropolitan Building 


Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street - 





New York 
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Ornamental Iron Works, Entrance Gates, Wire Fences, Railings. 


We make and erect wrought iron railings, entrance gates, lamps, 
wire fences, tennis fences, kennel enclosures, rose arbors, 
pergolas, etc. Details for special work furnished if desired and 
special care given to architects’ plans. Write for catalog H 
and estimates 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
Office and Show Rooms 


149 Nassau Street New York City 
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varying conditions must always be 
taken into consideration in deciding a 


point like this. Heavy iron caiieaie 
would look best in your cobblestone 
hreplace. 


The systems recommended are ap- 
plicable to inexpensive as well as costly 
houses and may be obtained at various 
prices. | would suggest that you take 
the matter up direct with the firms whose 
names I supply. 


WALL COLORING AND FURNISHING 


“House AND Gar- 
’ | have been greatly interested in 
your suggestions on house furnishing. 
Will you kindly give me the benefit of 
your advice as to wall coloring and fur- 
nishing of house, a rough plan of which 
I enclose. 

House faces southeast. It is situ- 
ated on an elevation with fine front and 
rear views. Hardwood floors in hall, 
library and dining-room only. 

Living-room and_ hall finished in 
mahogany. Had thought of two-toned 
green paper for living-room. What 
color rugs or carpet? Furniture ma- 
hogany. Can you give me suggestions 
as to upholstering / 

Library beamed and panelled in 
curly redwood, mahogany furniture 
(some old Colonial pieces) upholstered 
in tapestry. Thought of green and 
brown foliage paper. 

Dining-room beamed and _ panelled 
in weathered oak. Furniture to match. 
Would landscape paper or tapestry look 


As a subscriber to 
DEN’ 


well? Can I get samples? W hat for 
hall? M. C. 
Answer: We appreciate very much 


your interest in this Departme nt and 
are glad to furnish you with the re- 
quested suggestions. I am sending you 
samples of the various materials | herein 
recommend. 

With the samples I send you full 
suggestions and addresses of the firms 
from whom you can obtain the materials 
and directions for the treatment of your 
floors and standing woodwork. 

In your living-room and hall in which 
the standing woodwork is mahogany, 
[ agree with your suggestions for the 
two-toned green paper and am sending 
one showing a stripe for the living- 
room, and for the hall a green Jap- 
anese grass-cloth is recommended, un- 
less you desire to the wall 
covering in both rooms. 


use Same 
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Your 


rugs should be Oriental in 
design and weave if possible. Should 
you desire a domestic rug such as 


Axminster, Wilton or Brussels, select 
something showing a small Bokhara 
pattern in shades of soft dull red, green, 
cream and black. 

‘There is connected with this Depart- 
ment an expert on rugs who will take 
pleasure in making selections for you 
should you desire it or in putting you in 
touch with the best shops from which to 
procure these. 

The samples for drapery of raw silk 
to be used at the window over ecru net 
are also sent, together with a tapestry 
which is suggested for the door curtains 
and some furniture covering. 

The ceiling of this room should 
in a shade of ecru. Following your 
thought of green and brown foliage pa- 
per for the "Bbeary I send one in these 
colors on a dull blue ground. This 
paper has an excellent effect on the wall 
as it is rich in color and quite imposing 
in design. Plain draperies should be 
used in this room as there will be so 
much of design on the wall. I send you 
dull blue Brunswick velvet at $2.10 a 
yard, fifty inches wide. For your door 
curtains these should be made without 
any interlining whatever and run ona rod 
by a casing at the top. A narrow moss 
fringe can be set in the joining of the 
edges or a narrow gimp may be used 
in the same color. 


GARDEN CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 34 ) 


material away. ‘The winter's exposure 
almost turns it into soil and it acts as a 
mulch in hot weather. 
digging the winter’s manure into the 
beds is injurious in a perennial bed or 
an old shrubbery border because of the 
disturbance of the roots. ‘This phase of 
the matter refers only to perennial and 
shrubbery beds where they contain a 
rich soil. Where they have not been 
manured for some time it is better to use 
fresh manure and remove the coarser 
strawy part in the spring. In the 
meantime the rains and melting snows 
will have carried the better parts, 1. e. 
the juices, into the soil. Fresh manure 
from city stables or from any well regu- 
lated suburban barn contains only shane 
weed seeds that come with the hay or 
bedding, but ‘old manure”’ is often rotted 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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Type XV- 


$1200 
The Autocar Limousine 


throttle governed by grips in rim of steering wheel 


All Autocars sold with warranty 
of the N. A. A. M, 


Limousine, 30 h.p., $3750 


‘*The Doctor’s Car’ 





12 horse-power. Roller- 
bearing transmission. Three 
speeds and reverse. Direct 
shaft drive. Autocar Con- 
trol—spark and throttle gov- 
erned by grips in rim of steer- 
ing wheel. Full equipment, 
including top, storm blan- 
kets, gas lamps, generator, 
etc. 











Not only an ideal conveyance for town use, but an exceptional motor 
car value, not duplicated in any other make. 


The Autocar Limousine combines comfort, luxury, safety and Reliability. 
what is most important in a car for town use, it is easily controlled 


It is swift, silent and powerful, and 
The exclusive Autocar Control—spark and 


enables the driver to thread his way through crowded streets, 
at any desired speed, without removing his hand from the wheel. 


The Autocar patented clutch makes starting of the car a simple gliding movement, with never a jump or jerk. 
In appearance and appointments, The Autocar Limousine is excelled by no other car. 


30 horse-power. 4 vertical cylinders. Shaft drive. 
Sliding-gear transmission. 3 forward speeds and 
reverse. Equipped with card case, toilet articles, 
mirror, ash receiver and watch case. Glass 
drop windows in doors, sides, front and back, 
Upholstery of Wolfing broadcloth, with silk 
window shades. Electric dome light and speak- 
ing tube to driver. 


Ghe 
Autocar 


Co. 


33d Street 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Member: A. L. A. M, 





W rite for Autocar 
“Life’’ and The 
1908 Autocar Book 
illustrated in 
colors. 














The man who buys any 
other Typewriter always 
HOPES it will 
be as good as the 
Remington 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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Stanley’s Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 

Two will frequently take the place of three 

ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 


less and perfect. {Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Steel 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn, 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 
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ASK FOR 


DWIGHT 


READY FOR USE 


ANCHOR 
BRAND 


Lust 





H«* LER’S strong, vigorous 
plants, grown by experts, 
ready to start growth at once, 

and certain of bloom the first 
year, will enable you to have a 
Rose garden of the kind that 
satishes. We began as ama- 
teurs, and it took years for us 
to learn how to grow Roses. 
Now you can have the benefit 
of all our experience. Our new 
book, ** The Flower Gir!l,’’ 
tells the whole story. It will 
help you to start right and avoid 
failures. Fully describes the 
leading varieties — illustrated 
from photographs, some in 
full colors. We will send it to 
you, free. It will pay 
you to write us for 
this book today 


Heller 


Brothers 


995 S. Main St. 
NEW CASTLE 
INDIANA 








SHEETS 


DWIGHT Mrc.Co. NEw YORK 

















For 


Makers of Enamelsand Varnishes - Philadelphia Haven, Conn.. U. S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 


A REPUTATION Ives Patent Window Stop Adjuster 
Built on QUALITY alone PREVENTS Drarts, DuST AND WINDOW RATTLING. 


ORCELITE IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 
Has no titor where the best 
ENAMEL FINISH is required. FAvY BED 
specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744, or get the Porcelites 














Book. Section E. PATENTED. 
The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. ribs and heavy bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 


the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO., New 




















DO YOU WANT A BEAUTIFUL HOME 


Ready for you in summer. Then you should begin to arrange for plans now. 
Send for my books or write me about Special Plans. I can give you what 
you want. 
Picturesque Suburban Houses (1907). Price by mail $2. New, artistic and 
original designs for cement, stone and frame houses from $3000 up. 
New Book of Bungalows (1906). Price by mail $3. A unique and artistic book 
containing designs for one and one-and-a-half-story Bungalows from $1000 up. 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. Ill. Revised edition. Designs for 
stone, shingle and rustic summer cottages and bungalows. Price by mail $1. 
New picturesque cottages containing original and beautiful designs for subur- 
ban homes, from $2800 to $6000. Price by mail $1. 

E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, W-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











SPEAR’S 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 
There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 
Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fireplaces remove the chill from the house in Spring and 
~ Fall. Have you seen our illustrated catalogue of Brick 
k Mantels? Weill send you one. Address: 

= PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK COMPANY 
e165 Milk Street ° ° Boston, Mass., Dept. 46 





REFERENCE TABLE 
OF 


WOOD FINISHES 


HE Unique Wood Tints manufactured ex- 
clusively by the Chicago Varnish Company 
are applicable to the least costly as well as 

expensive woods. These stains show the various 
natural shades as produced by time and weather, 
as well as such coloring as is appropriate for use 
in houses where the modern style of decoration 
prevails. 
DEAD-LAC 

To preserve the color and the wood it is neces 
sary to protect them against dampness, dust and 
smoke. Most varnishes produce an effect of very 
high gloss to which many object. Where a dull 
finish is desired, the Chicago Varnish Company 
has offered Dead-Lac. For the past several years 
this varnish has met the requirements of the 
artistic architect and his client. Dead-Lac is a 
true lustreless varnish and has received the un- 
qualified endorsement of the highest authorities 
On a surface protected by this finish it is very 
hard to discover any treatment whatever, as it in 
no wise obscures the delicate lights and shades 
of the natural or stained wood. It is very dur- 
able and does not spot with water; in fact it may 
be wiped off with a damp cloth with perfect 
impunity. 


SHIPOLEUM 


Where a gloss finish is desired over the stained 
or natural wood, Shipoleum is recommended 
where paleness is not essential (in which case 
Hyperion or Palest Crystalite is advised). For 
the service department of the house where the 
wood is often left in the natural color, Ship 
oleum should always be used. Three coats over 
the natural wood will give the most satisfying 
results This varnish is thoroughly tough and 
durable and is unaffected by heat and moisture, 
and although it is used in the highest grade of 
work, it is invaluable for hospitals, laundries, 
stables, etc. It is easy to apply and dries rapidly 
EGGSHEL-WHITE AND IVORY EGGSHEL 

WHITE ENAMEL 

Where an enamel finish is desired for the stand 
ing woodwork, this product supplies an eggshell 
gloss finish in the soft ivory tone seen on the 
woodwork of the really old Colonial houses, or, 
may be secured in the pure white. This enamel 
supplies an effect heretofore obtainable only by 
careful polishing at the hands of skilled workmen 
With Eggshel-White this is obtained by simply 
spreading the material with a brush. It is there- 
fore a most economical as well as a most exquisite 
finish. Chicago Varnish Company's Flat Lead 
should always be used for under coats excepting 
in bath tubs 

SUPREMIS AND FLORSATIN 

These two floor finishes made by the Chicago 
Varnish Company are recognized as the most 
durable as well as the most beautiful on the mar- 
ket. Supremis is a gloss finish; Florsatin has the 
full beauty of wax. 

Write for “Architectural Finishes” and booklet 
on the treatment of floors. These will supply you 
with full information in regard to the products 
of the Chicago Varnish Company 

If you contemplate building or remodeling 
write Margaret Greenleaf, Consulting Decorator 
of the Chicago Varnish Company, 32 Vesey Street. 
New York, sending a rough draft of your floor 
plans, stating exposure, dimensions of the rooms 
and the character of wood used for floors and 
standing woodwork. You will receive complete 
suggestions for the wood finish, wall treatment, 
drapery materials, tiles, fixtures, etc., for use in 
your house. This service is rendered you with 
out cost, provided you are using the products of 
the Chicago Varnish Company. Send ten cents to 
cover postage for “The Home Ideal,” a booklet 
prepared by Margaret Greenleaf of the Chicago 
Varnish Company. The Chicago Varnish Com 
pany’s address in New York is 32 Vesey Street, 
and in Chicago 31 Dearborn Avenue 
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in weedy corners that catch the drifting 
seeds from untidy waste fields, so that 
while some weed seeds are destroyed in 
the rotting, many are apt to be added 
from this cause. Fresh manure contains 
fully fifty per cent more plant food, load 
for load, than old, but is, often injurious 
to plant life if in contact with the roots. 
In the case of bulbs no manure, new or 
old, should touch them, but should be 
placed some few inches below the bulbs 
or be used asa mulch. If fresh manure 
is used as a winter's covering for bulbs 
it should be removed in the spring and in 
the case of bulbs planted closely, as 
scillas or snowdrops, it is quite a task 
to remove all the straw, which, if remain- 
ing, produces an untidy effect, while 
stable manure contains all the elements 
of plant food and will in itself produce 
better effects than any other. ‘The pres- 
ence of weed seeds in it has caused many 
to use chemical manures for lawn cov- 
ering. 


TRIMMING MAPLE TREES 


When is the best time to cut off some 
branches of maples that overhang a 


walk ? O. B. J. 


Cut them at once. ‘The wounds will 
dry up and close the pores during the 
winter. If you wait until spring the 
fresh wounds will “bleed” considerably. 
Cut back close to the main trunk, leav- 
ing no stubs to decay, and paint over any 
wound of an inch or over. 


MICHIGAN REFORESTATION 


‘TO restore the pine barrens of upper 
Michigan, the Cleveland Cliffs 

Iron Co. is carrying on extensive experi- 
ments at considerable expense. It has 
established two nurseries for raising pine 
seedlings—at Negaunee and Coalwood 
and good success has been attained. 
White pine seedlings are ready for trans- 
planting in two years; 90,000 of them 
are now being set out in cut-over land 
near Coalwood. A considerable quan- 
tity of seed was planted last year, and 
more will be this season, including fifty 
pounds recently received from Denmark. 
But it takes forty years to make a pine 
tree profitable to market for lumber. 
The company is also experimenting with 
the Southern cottonwood to supply 
pulp wood, of which the company is a 
heavy consumer, owning paper mills. 
Their holdings comprise nearly one half 
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by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (“the best wood 
preservative known’), pure linseed oil, and 
a best p: “> and give ae velvety 
coloring effects (moss k-browns, 
silver grays, etc.) that look b = and wear 
better than any others. 50% cheaper than 
paint. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points 
Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt’”” makes warm houses 

























A TRIAL JAR 
y) COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 


- We want to send youa trial j jar of Creme Tacoma 
for your face, hands, skin and complexion. 
E WANT to send you this trial jar free, because we want you to know the real pleasure 
and comfort that come with the use of Creme Tacoma. 
Creme Tacoma is a perfect complexion cream—a skin food and beautifier unlike every other. 


It is pure, soothing to the skin and antiseptic. It is free from all grease, oil and starch. Just a sweet, wholesome 


cream that cleanses the pores, removes pimples and blackheads, soothes and cools the skin, and leaves it in a solt, 
smooth, natural, and healthy condition. 


Creme Tacoma is not an artificial beautifier. It is absorbed almost instantly by the skin, 
and will not injure the most delicate complexion. It promotes healthy circulation, removing 
from the pores all obstructions, and in this natural way relieves all rough and disagreeable 
conditions of the skin, and renews and preserves that fresh- 
ness and brightness of the complexion so essential to beauty. 

Creme Tacoma will relieve chafing, chapping, prickly heat, and sunburn 
almost instantly. It will not promote the growth of hair. You can buy 
Creme Tacoma at your druggist’s at 50c. a jar. If your druggist does not 
have it, do not take some inferior cream. Look for the label Creme Tacoma 


on the jar. If you do not find Creme Tacoma, write to us, tell us your 
dealer's name, and we will make it easy for you to buy Creme Tacoma. 




























....COUPON.... 


Creme Tacoma 
THE IRON CITY CHEMICAL CO., 
313 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


You may send me, absolutely FREE, a trial- 
size package of Creme Tacoma, free copy of 
your Book of Beauty, Sug, estio 6, Etc., te, 








Write to us to-day, te'l us your dealer's name, no matter whether he sells our 
cream or not, and we will send youa trial jar. Do this now. You owe it to 
yourself to your complexion- ——to try Cc reme Tacoma. 


IRON CITY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


My dealer’ 8 mame is e+e eer eee eeeee 


His Address . 


(Do not fail to answer in thie space ere 
your dealer does, or does not sell Creme 








313 Carson Street Pittsburgh, Pa. Tasome. —’Yoo or “Ne.’”’) 
S) Creme Tacoma is a delightful face cream for men after shaving. My Name 
My Address.......... 
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THE BARDSLEY 


Improved 1904 Pattern 


Sun-Dials 


Can be ap- 
ft plied to either 
—" a right-hand 

fee ta Sor left-hand 
—» door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
/change what 
"ever. It has 
coiled wire 
pring, the 














for Gardens. 





Cin the garden and on the lawn “Old Sol” 
should mark off the hours. 

qdThere is a charm about a Sun-Dial that no 
other timepiece can possess, It is Nature’s 
method of recording time 

(If you love Nature you will love Nature’s 
i most durable timepiece. Get a Sun-Dial for your garden. 
form of spring The price of the above Dial is $7. It is 
known, and is bronze, 84 inches in diameter, with orna- 
the easiest of 
Door Checks 
" to apply. 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, 427, 9.12 chs" 


Boston, 19 Pearl St. Chicago, 86 Lake St 





mental center, and can be engraved with a 
suitable motto. f 

dWe would like to send you our datalog of 
Sun-Dials and Pedestals. Write to-day for 
Catalog P-29. 

HENRY SANDERS COMPANY 

860-1060 Elston Ave., - .Chicago 
Eastern Office—1123 Broadway, New York 





St. Louis, 404 Security Bidg 


Cincinnati. 3135 Epworth Avenue San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 


























A Lifetime Without Repairs 


Asbestos ‘“‘Century”’’ Shingles will Outlive the Building 
without either Paint or Repairs 

















W \ A ( I M 
Exposed to the action of the atmosphere and elements for a short pt riod, the 
hydration and subsequent crystallization which takes place, converts Asbestos 
“Century’’ Shingles into absolutely impermeable roof coverings, whi h, 


limates,. and thus becom« greatly 


as such, defy all changes of « 
superior to other forms of roofing 


Asbestos «‘Century”’ Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler, Pa. 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 
REINFORCED ASBESTOS CORRUGATED SHEATHING 


FACTORS : 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 


AMBLER, PA. 





million acres, mostly covered with hard- 
wood, used to make charcoal for fur- 
nace plants. The forestry experiments 
are in charge of experts, graduates of 
Eastern colleges.—T he Country Gentle- 


man. 


TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS IN TWELVE 
WEEKS—NEW PRUDENTIAL 
POLICY IS POPULAR 


HE Prudential Insurance Company 
announces that twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars of Ordinary life insurance 
was issued during the first twelve weeks 
that the new low-cost policy of that 
Company was put on the market, de- 
monstrating the public welcome given 
the new policy. 

The Prudential states that in com- 
paring the rates of its new policy with 
the average rates of 102 other life insur- 
ance companies of the world, the rates 
on the Prudential’s new policy are the 
lowest, consistent with liberality and 
safety, offered by any company of corre- 
sponding size, importance and responsi- 
bility. 

The agents of the Prudential quote 
the following interesting statements, 
from policy-holders and others, as to the 
reasons for selecting the new policy of 
The Prudential: 

“You Prudential people have bested 
everything in life insurance;” “ My 
Prudential policy is the cheapest and 
best insurance | have;” “The Pruden- 
tial’s new policy gives me more for my 
money; “Policy eliminates all ele- 
ments of uncertainty;” “New Pruden- 
tial policy beats any policy I have ex- 
amined;” “ Rates much lower than 
those charged by other companies; “ 
“(Guarantees are better than estimates. 
| recommend The Prudential;”’ “‘ Gives 
the public what they really demand;” 

‘Keeping the dividends in my pocket 
looks good to me;” “I buy the Pruden- 
tial policy because everything i is guaran- 
teed;”’ “ You have certainly eliminated 
competition; ” “We 
for just this policy;”” 
backed by the name 
the public favor.’ 


have been looking 
“The rates alone, 
‘Prudential,’ catch 


A DENVER PLAYGROUND 


HE new playgrounds to be ng ned 

in North Denver, Colorado, is 

said, will be the most complete MF any 
similar places west of Chicago. Arthur 
Leland, public instructor of the parks 
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for children in Denver, has completed 
plans for the one in the Highlands 
bounded by West Thirty-ninth and West 
Thirty-eighth avenues and Osage and 
Navajo streets. 

He has provided separate out-of-door 
gymnasiums for boys and girls. The 
south end of the block will be occupied 
by an oval track for foot and wheel races, 
the cinder path to be nine laps to the 
mile. ‘The girls will also have a hand- 
ball court, a giant stride, a set of see- 
saws, nine swings for the big girls and 
eight leather-bottomed ones for the little 
ones. A blackthorn hedge is to sur- 
round the girls’ gymnasium. A wading 
pool is fo To pli ina for later in the sea- 
son. A combined gymnasium and bath 
house is desired for the northern half of 
the grounds.—Park and Cemetery. 


ADVICE OF ARCHITECTS IN LAND- 
SCAPE GARDENING 


RCHITECTS are frequently ex- 
pected to give advice in matters 

of landscape gardening, and, for their 
own sakes, they generally like to know 
how the trees and plants existing in the 
neighborhood of the houses that they 
build can best be made available as orna- 
mental objects; so that suggestions in 
regard to the improvement of old and 
unsightly trees by pruning, possess a 
peculiar value to the profession. Most 
architects, we venture to say, have im- 
bibed from gardeners of their acquaint- 
ance the idea that, in pruning a tree, the 
stump should be left of a certain length, 
for thé reason that it is sure to decay at 
the end and if a sufficient length is left to 
rot away, the decay will not spre -ad to the 
main part of the tree. According to 
Garden and Forest,” this notion 1s 


very erroneous. The proper way of 


pruning trees 1S, aS It says, to cut the 
main branches back close to a healthy 
lateral branch. By bringing the cut 
surface in this way close to the currents 
of sap circulating in the lateral, new 
woody matter is formed over it, which 
protects it from decay; and, if the end 
of the pruned branch is painted over with 
coal-tar immediately after cutting, no 
decay of the stump need be apprehended ; 
while, if the cut is made so far from a 
lateral that the sap ceases to flow near it, 
the decay which is then inevitable gradu- 
ally communicates itself through.the sub- 
stance of the stump to the trunk of the 
tree.—T be American Architect 
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Cottage Sideboard 


(A Suggestion) 


UR specialty is Cottage Furniture. 

Can be purchased at cost, per- 
mitting persons of moderate means to 
furnish their homes with durable and 
comfortable furniture—and can _ be 
obtained from us in the unfinished 
state, to be stained to suit purchaser or 


to match interiors. 








Pictures of 200 distinctive pieces 
sent on request. Visitors are re- 
quested to inspect specimen pieces 
diaplayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS é CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street : Boston 































GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WR The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 









a Fink 


‘Branded with the Devil, but fit for the 
Gods.’’ Delicious, appetizing, nour- 
ishing, at lunch, picnic or tea, If 
your grocer does not sell it, send us 
15 cents for }-can post-paid. 


} WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON. 














Get This Book! 

Fifteen colored designs for decorating every room in your 
house. Tells how you can get the same effects, or any others 
you desire. The Alabastine Book tells all about Alabastine, 
the Sanitary Wall Coating—-What it is—How applied—and 
the many advantages it has over all other wall coatings. Also 
shows how little it costs to decorate your home artistically 
with this most durable, healthful and beautiful of wall coat- 
ings. Send 10 cents and receive this book by return mail. 


Alabastine Company, 921 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. V, 105 Water St., New York City. 








COLONIAL INTERIORS 


of unequalled durability are made at small expense 
in white or light tints with 


French’s Decorative Enamel 


Free sample cans to architects, contractors and 
painters. Note:—French’s Crown Floor Varnish 
makes durable floors. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH @ CO. 


Manufacturers of 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


i ALWAYS EASY 








Varnishes, Enamels, Paints, Peerless Mortar Colors, 
and Buck White Lead. 


Established 1844 Philadelphia. 




















SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 





MONTROSS 


METALSHINGLES 


POSITIVELY PROTECT BUILDINGS AGAINST LIGHTNING 


For this reason, and because they are durable, handsome and 


inexpensive, Architects and Builders are everywhere advocating their 
use. Send for catalog. 


OCTAGON SHINGLE 


EASTLAKE SHINGLE 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO. CAMDEN, N. J. 
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RUSSWIN [| 
HARDWARE 


LANCASTER DESIGN 
Elizabethan 


Booklet of designs will | 


be furnished on request 














Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company, 


New Britain, Conn. 


No. 26 West Twenty-Sixth Street, New York No. 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
































A Concrete Residence at Garden City, L. I. W 


G. Rantoul, Architect 


When you build a home use Concrete. It is durable, inexpensive and fire-proof, needs no 


paint, repairs, or fire insurance, is warmer in winter, cooler in summer than any other style of con- 

struction and is adaptable to any style of architecture. We have just published a second edition of 
BRA 

RS oom ’/o 





“Concrete Country Residences”’ 
(24 Edition) 
‘oO which contains photographs and floor plans of over 150 completed 
sconcrete houses, designed by the best architects in the country which 
sshould be of immense value to you in planning your house. 
r A copy of this 160 page book (size 10x12") will 
be sent express prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Information Dept. 30 Broad Street, New York 


aa 


SS OaTLAND : 
ATLAS 
CEMENT 
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TRANSPLANTING TREES AT NIGHT 

[? has long been known that bud- 

ding trees, when transplanted in 
the evening, are more likely to thrive than 
those moved in the daytime, says “The 
Garden.”” A French expert has gone 
a step farther, and claims that distinctly 
beneficial results can be gained by trans- 
planting in the dead of night. He has 
transplanted large trees without losing 


any by the adoption of this method. 
Park and Cemetery. 





Sheraton Furniture 

HE term “ Renaissance ”’ is usually applied 

to the great classic revival which begin- 

ning in Italy in the fifteenth century 

gradually spread throughout Europe, but the 

eighteenth century had also its Renaissance in 

France to express itself in Louis XVI style; in 

England it made itself felt in the work of 

Robert and James Adam and in the furniture of 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 

To the Adam brothers was really due the 
reaction that took place both in architecture 
and furniture making. The brothers did not 
create the style which bears their name but 
they adapted to English conditions a style as old 
as ornament itself and which had already gained 
a footing in France. 

The influence of the Adam brothers on the 
furniture makers of their time was very marked. 
The later work of Heppelwhite and more 
especially of Sheraton was largely shaped by 
them. imitate; he 
great for that; but he embodied in his furniture 
a feeling for simplicity which he himself 
generous enough to attribute to the brothers. 
In this country the Adam type of furniture is 
best known by the work of Thomas 
Heppelwhite’s 


Adam 


Sheraton did not was too 


was 


Sheraton. 


also shows 


furniture 


The 


a strong 


influence. characteristics of the 





Sheraton Bureau,’’ model from Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


‘ 


Adam style were, to quote an old writer, “ sim- 
plicity, elegance, slenderness and low relief.” 


Chippendale won most of his laurels by his 


exquisite carving and the masterly way he 
applied ornament to form. This statement 
refers to his best work, which was executed 


His 


before he adopted his rococo methods. 
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earlier work was strongly influenced by the 
Dutch and his later efforts by the French. 
The English designer has never been at his best 
when copying the Frenchman. 

To-day the fancy of collectors, particularly 
in this country, turns to the designs of Sheraton 
and Heppelwhite. The designs of these great 
furniture makers are often confused and there 
is some foundation for it. Both used the long, 
tapering leg, and both made a most effective 
use of inlay. Sheraton’s inlay, as we find it in 
America, is often in the form of slender lines sunk 
in a mahogany surface; lines of holly, harewood, 
satinwood, boxwood or kingwood. He obtained 
masterly effects with inlay, often in the simplest 
manner possible. Heppelwhite usually chose 
more elaborate patterns, but clung to a simple 
and beautiful form of construction. The fluted 
leg is generally attributed to Sheraton, and 
the plain tapering one to Heppelwhite, but 
Sheraton made use of the taper just as he some- 
+:mes did of the shield back for his chairs. With 
Heppelwhite the shield-shaped chair was his 
most common form. When Heppelwhite used 
the plain, tapering leg he added the spade-foot, 
which Sheraton never did. 

In looking for reproductions of Sheraton’s 
work it would be hard to find anything better 
for a bedroom than the bureau which we illus- 
trate. It has the charm and refinement neces- 
sary for a room, which above all should be 
simple and dainty in its appointments. ‘This 
furniture expressed the spirit of the best work of 
the late eighteenth century, and a careful exam- 
ination of its construction will show that pains- 
taking regard for detail which was the hall- 
mark of the handicraft of that day. In a room 
decorated in the style of the period, where wall- 
hangings, curtains, and floor coverings have been 
chosen to harmonize, it would be possible to 
obtain by the use of this bureau and the pieces 
which accompany it, a very attractive Sheraton 
bedroom. 


Note.—The model 


l for this article is from Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., who make correct re 
productions of Colonial and Period Fi urniture. Their bro- 
hure, entitled ‘‘ Furniture of Character,’ is instructive, 
and can be obtained by sending 15 cents in postage to Dept. 


N to partly defray expenses. 


TREE PRUNING 

HERE pruning is judiciously and 
courageously done, a tree which 

is apparently nearly dead may be 
brought back to vigorous life, and its 
existence prolonged, perhaps for a cen- 
tury. The principle to be observed is 
to increase leaf surface and promote its 
exposure to light. If half of a branch 
which bears only small and scattered 
leaves is cut away, the remaining half, 
which now receives all the nourishment 
from the roots that was previously dis- 
tributed through the entire branch, will 
put forth seach larger and more numer- 
ous leaves, so that the total area of the 
leaves on the half branch that is left will 
often be more than twice as great as that 
of all the leaves on the entire branch 
before pruning. 


As the elaboration of 














URING the long winter evenings, which are 
D now at hand, in talking over the plans for 
the new home to be built in the Spring or 
for the alterations to be made, the question of the 
best fixtures for the bathrooms and toilets is one 
which must be decided sufficiently in advance of 
building, to be sure of having the goods ready when 
needed. 

This important sanitary question has been solved 
by thousands of people, by the simple decision to 
use “Ideal” Solid Porcelain ware bathtubs, sinks, 
and laundry tubs, and either ‘‘Ideal” Solid Porce- 
lain or ‘‘Impervio” Vitreous Chinaware Lavatories; 
while the closet bowl and tank should, without a 
doubt, be of the very best hard fire Vitreous China 
syphon jet pattern. 

There is only one manufacturer in this country 
who makes all of the above mentioned goods, and 
who, therefore, can guarantee the same stable 
quality and durability throughout the fixtures. 
That manufacturer is the Trenton Potteries Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Company owns and operates six complete 
factories in Trenton, and is also represented in the 
Canadian trade by the Canadian Trenton Potteries 
Co., of St. Johns, Quebec. 

The following letter we consider a testimonial, 
which will surely appeal to representative house 
builders and house owners, and we also have con- 
fidence that after your decision is that your Archi- 
tect specify and your Plumber install goods of our 
make, you will feel like writing us a similar letter, 
after having used the fixtures. 

NortH Apams, Mass., May 9, 1907. 


TRENTON PoTTeRiEs Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN :—I would like to have you send me, if you 
will, one of those little pocket catalogs. I got one catalog 
when I called on you and bought some tubs, but loaned it 
to the plumber, and now my family want to keep one of 
these catalogs to show to our friends who look the house 
over, as the goods are very beautiful. I have two of your 
tubs and three lavatories. Hoping that you will favor me, 
l remain, 

Yours truly, 


ARCHER H. BARBER. 


Let us mail you a small booklet of fine half-tone 


illustrations of our goods. You can have one of 


these books by simply addressing 


The Trenton Potteries Co., 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 











AIPESTIROUEAL 


NEW BURLAPS 


“Scotia” and “Empire” 


Suitable for High-Class 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





Send for Samples 


RICHTER MFG. CO., Tenafly, N. J. 


New York, 20 East 2ist Street 
Chicago, 43 E. Randolph Street. 





The final note of Comfort, Health and Beauty is 

added to your home with an equipment of snowy 
Porcelain Enameled Ware inthe bathroom, 

bedroom, kitchen and laund 

Write for our beautifully illustrated book, ‘‘Modern 
Bathrooms,’ ‘ showing interiors of bathrooms and 
giving cost of fixtures in detail. Mailed for six cents 
postage. 

Standard Sanitary Tfa. Co. Dept. 40, Pittsburg, Pa. 











Detail of Faience Frieze, Exterior of Woman’s 


Building, Carnegie Technical Schools, 


Pittsburg. 


Parmer & HorNposte., Architects. 





SUPPLIED BY 


The Rookwood Pottery Co. 
CINCINNATI 


1 Madison Ave., New York 
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AMERICAN SASH PULLEYS 





Made of Pressed Metal, 


beauty 


having a strength 
and finish never before possible, with Plain 


Axles, Roller Bearings and Ball Bearings 


Catalogue for the asking 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
29th and Bristol Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 


Plans for the development of private estates, parks, 
cemeteries and boulevards made and executed 
SOUTHERN WORK A SPECIALTY Established 1856 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. Augusta, Ga. 
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ZiG-ZAG 
HEAT TUBES 


Heat your home more hygienically, more uniformly 
and more economically than any other method 
ean, for they form the fire box of the 





Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


“i Gi 


giving more than double the heating sur- 
faces of any other heater and reducing c 
bills 20 to 30 per cent. 

@ the KELSEY is not merely an 
cal Heater,"’ it is also 
and above all 
part « f the house 

¢ the SP EaG See Seen teneanively a 


Kelsey feature) force the warme« ir to 


“Economi- 
a ventilating system 
su lies hes at to every 
p q 


distant or exposed rooms as eateeres an, 
@ No pipes to leak, no obtrusive radiators; 
just pure warm ai ‘all over the house 


ia Ask the nearest Kelsey dealer about the 
ZIG-ZAG Heat Tubes or write us for 
booklet and 112 page book of Opinions 
with pictures of 250 of the 


30,000 Kelsey Heated Homes 


Send for information about 
schools and churches. 


Kelsey Heating Co.., 
Main Office New York Office 1§ 
331 Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 154 C Fifth Ave. \e 


PAINT 


That Wears 


is paint based on 


OXIDE 
of ZINC 


heating 














The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of zinc paints sent on ap- 
Plication. 


























are the best. Alrays on their orn roots. Plants 
mailed to any point in the United State *. Safe 
arrival guaranteed Over 3) years’ experience. 
Flower and \ egetable Seeds a specialty. W rite tor 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 198 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 
36 pages. Mailed & ee. Describes over 1,00 var 

=. Tells how to grow them and all other desirable 
fk vers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 





ACUUM MOBILOIL makes it le engine runeasier. Send 
for free b« Vacuum Oi! C ompany Rochester, N. Y 





Bound Volumes 
We will bind subscribers’ own 
House and Garden if sent to this office 
in good condition for one dollar per volume. 
Six numbers constitute a volume. 
Temporary binding for preserving numbers 
of House and Garden wil! be furnished 
at one dollar each. 


Subscription Dept., House and Garden. 
1006 TO 1016 ARCH S81 PHILADELPHIA, PA 


to advertisers please mention House 


copies of 





the crude sap, and the consequent 
growth of the tree, is proportionate to 
the leaf-area exposed to the light, the 
vegetation of the pruned branch is in 
this case twice as vigorous as it was be- 
fore pruning; and the same treatment 
can be applied to all the weak branches 
of a tree, with a similar result. More- 
over, if the upper branches of a tree in 
feeble health are cut back more than the 
lower ones, the leaves remaining on the 
latter receive an amount of 
light, and contribute, in consequence, 
much more than before to the nourish- 
ment of the tree.—T he 
tect. 


increased 


Ame ican Archi- 


A CHURCH LOST IN LONDON 


HERE is a derelict church in the 
Charing Cross Road, the  exis- 
tence of which will be news to most Lon- 
doners. It is called by the title of “St. 
Mary the Virgin. Desertion seems to 
have taken place because the fabric was 
crumbling away. Of late nobody has 
cared to own it, no funds being a ailable 
to keep it in repair, and the public au- 
thorities have been oblige d, for the safety 
of passing pede strians, to undertake 
some precautionary work. ‘They 
naturally anxious to discover an owner, 
and have summoned him by notice on the 
door of the edifice to make good the 
structural defects; but if there is really 
an owner, he is scarcely likely to place 
himself in evidence and assume consid- 
erable pecuniary liability. The old 
place will no doubt have to be removed 
altogether. As some of the walls threat- 
en to fall the Council has 
charged itself with the duty of shoring 
them up, and will duly file the account 


are 


any hour, 


against the missing owner.— Liverpool 
Mercury. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE, LOWER 
MERION, PA. 


HERE 1s a little old stone meeting- 
house in Merion, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., which is the object 
of peculiar interest to members of the 
Society of Friends. ‘The  meeting- 
house measures but fourteen feet from 
floor to roof, and is more than thirty-six 
feet long and twenty feet wide. The 
W alls, constructed of pointed stone, and 
in later years plastered i 


Lower 


imitation of 
cut stone, are the walls of two centuries 
ago. Ihe window panes are the small 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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A Nutritious Food and Drink For All Ages 


The Development and Triumph of a Great Advertising Idea: By Rae Fell 


TRIKE a keynote and keep it. That policy 
S triumphs anywhere, but especially in an 
advertising campaign. Consider the articles 

that publicity has made famous from ocean to 
ocean. In each case there will be found one strong 
centralized idea around which the intricacy of all 
the advertising is hung. Nomore striking example 
of the virtue of the crystallized idea can be found 
than in the unprecedented success of the publicity 
tactics used by the men who, during the last twenty 
years, have introduced Horlick’s Malted Milk to 
millions of persons throughout the world. 
ever newspapers and periodicals go 
this food drink, which two decades 


Where- 


ago was little known, has become 
associated everywhere in the public / 
mind along with one heroic figure, 
Shakespeare. 

Americans worship the great 
goddess Success. When any great 
achievement is attained, every one 
wishes to learn how it happened. \ 
Not more than a quarter of a 
century ago William Horlick, of Cie sand 
Racine, Wisconsin, originated Hor- YUN THE NURS 
lick’s Malted Milk. About this 
time Horlick’s picture advertise- 
ment, often styled “‘The Maid and 
the Jersey,” sprang into existence 
The graceful red-cheeked country 
lass, and the healthy Jersey heifer, 
have become known to every house- 
hold. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
needed advertising that had nov- 
elty, attractiveness and cleverness, 
but entirely in good taste. Nothing 
so embodies good taste and culture 
in the minds of people as the Plays 
of Shakespeare. Here was. the 
field that-could be drawn upon with 
impunity. 

The many excellent qualities 
peculiar to Horlick’s Malted Milk 
could have been exemplified in 
picture and in story; but paramount 
was the purity of the milk. ‘As 
pure as delicious, as wholesome as 
The advertisers of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
adapted this phrase from Hamlet’s speech to the 
players. 

Claiming great purity, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company set out to produce a pure, complete milk 
food, which should be, like Caesar’s wife, ‘‘above 


sweet.”’ 


suspicion.”’ Scientific methods to obtain and con- 
serve purity, together with strict sanitary regula- 
tions from the cow to the package, were developed 
and are rigidly maintained. 

The cows which contribute to the great supply of 
milk used by Horlick’s Malted Milk Company are 
carefully selected. None are admitted to the herd 
until they have been approved by the Company’s 
veterinary surgeon as healthy and well-developed 
cows, capable of yielding a large supply of pure, 
rich milk. 

The Company next demands extreme cleanliness 


in the barns. These must be white and clean, 
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well ventilated and lighted to furnish a pleasing en- 
vironment for the cow. The food and drinking 
water must be of the highest grade obtainable. 

The milk pails in which the milk is first received, 
and all cans in which it is transported to the works, 
are carefully inspected each day, and thoroughly 
washed and scalded by methods which insure 
absolute cleanness. The milk, when delivered to 
the works, is immediately stored for a few hours 
which intervene before it is used in the preparation 
of Horlick’s Malted Milk. During this time it is 
kept in a beautiful refrigerating room, artificially 
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cooled?at all seasons of the year. To secure the 
high standard of purity and cleanliness set by the 
Horlick Malted Milk Company, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the plant was placed in the green fields of 
the great dairy district of the Northwest, near 
Racine, Wisconsin. Far removed from the filth, 
smells and bacteria-laden dust of larger cities, with 
the pure air of the country and abundance of sun- 
light, the sanitary condition of the laboratories and 
works are maintained at the highest excellence. 
From the surrounding country carefully selected 
barley is obtained, and with important scientific 
methods converted into malt needed for this ideal 
food product. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is an ideal food for babies 
and invalids. Cow’s milk is good food for a calf but 
not for a baby. It lacks many of the sugars that 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company has formulated a milk which adds the 


mother’s milk contains. 
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necessary malt extracts to raw or condensed milk 
to make it a good substitute for mother’s milk. 
Moreover, to assist weak stomachs, the milk has been 
partially predigested, consequently is acceptable to 
most delicate stomachs. 

So Horlick’s Milk is a food for persons of all 
ages, weak or strong. Consequently an advertise- 
ment is required that exemplifies a food for world- 
wide use. Searching for such an advertisement, 
keeping all the time in mind the Shakes 
policy, the advertisers very logically decided to 
adapt in some way the “Seven Ages of Man” as 
laid down by Jacques in “As You Like It.” On 
this plan was constructed the advertisement which 
is probably the greatest picture 
sermon in advertising history. 
Jacques’ words beginning, “All the 
worl a stage,” have been taken 
and pictured to magazine readers 
associating Horlick’s Malted Milk 
with the gamut of man’s years. 

First, “there is the infant in its 
nurse’s arms.” Upon this phrase 
the artist has drawn a youngster’s 
introduction to Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. He is a tiny thing in a long 
dress, but energetic enough to make 
known his desire for the food upon 
which he waxes lusty. Then comes 
the schoolboy, who “with shining 
morning face, creeps unwillingly on 
his way to school.” The artist has 
improved considerably on Jacques’ 
conception of the lad. Jacques’ 
boy crept off like a snail, but the 
lad brought up on Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, with boundless energy and 
good temper, runs merrily to school. 

Some years pass, the school boy 
has become a lover. Not “sighing 
like a furnace,” nor “writing wo- 
ful ballads to his mistress’ eye- 
brow.” He treats his sweetheart 
to Horlick’s Malted Milk, a compli- 
ment just as delicious as his ballads 
and certainly more satisfying. 

We see the lover again, but as a 
soldier, ‘‘seeking the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth.” He 
is wounded, the picture shows, but 
a Red Cross nurse is near him with 
-the food that has brought him 
through infancy and boyhood to 
manhood. 

Prosperous looking and stout, we 
ie find our hero again as the Justice. 

He is “full of wise saws and modern 
instances,” the chief of which is 
‘“‘That’s meat and drink to me,” 

On the verge of old age we have our hero again. 
Spectacles on his nose show his sight is failing; but 
his frame is stout and his face has the ruddy hue of 
health. By no means an old man, he has under- 
taken a journey on the railroad. On the dinin 
car he calls for the inevitable Horlick’s Malte 
Milk. When we come to the final scene of the 
Seven Ages of Man, “the end of this eventful his- 
tory,’’ we see our hero gray-haired, with his aged 
wife near him. It is old age now. But the man 
and his wife are strong and vigorous to the last 
chapter. 

It remained for the Horlick’s Malted Milk Com- 
pany to originate and utilize this Shakespearean 
advertising. While it is held together by a single 
crystallized idea, that of letting Shakespeare do 
the talking, it has unlimited soaaibilities of develop- 
ment. It appeals to the high-bred cultured taste, 
but is appreciated by the most illiterate. As 
Shakespeare is the world-wide poet, the poet of all 
classes, even to the most lowly, so Horlick’s 
Malted Milk is a product designed to win the 
affections of all persons and all classes, 

Thus is the public educated. 
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THE PASSING YEAR 


The passing year has brought to House AND GaRDEN a gratifying meed of success 
and much pleasant commendation from our readers, for which we wish to express our sincere thanks and 
appreciation. To old friends and new we would say that the magazine for 1908 will be more beautiful, more 
practical, and more really necessary to the men and women who are directly or indirectly interested in their 
homes and gardens than ever before. 


THE SMALL HOUSE WHICH IS GOOD 


Many leading architects in this country and abroad will supply our readers with sug- 
gestions so complete that they may be utilized to meet the needs of the interested builder. Houses ranging in 
price from $3,000 to the costliest mansions will be reproduced and described. 

This idea has been used in a measure in the articles treating of the inexpensive house 
which have run so successfully under the caption of “The Small House Which is Good.” We feel in enlarging 
the field of the styles of house presented, we will be meeting the needs of all of our readers who contemplate 
building. These houses will be published, fully illustrated by photographs of exterior and interior of the 
finished house and showing also floor plans mz ide from the working drawings. They will be found replete 

with suggestions which will be ad: iptab le to many needs. The best types of houses from all parts of the 
United States will be presented and in most cases written of in an interesting way by the architect who has 
designed them. ‘These will embody the Colonial, the typical city house, country house and bungalow, varying 
as widely in design and style as in cost. 
HOUSING THE POOR 

An especially timely series on the housing of the poor in the great cities will be offered 
during the year from the pen of the eminent authority, John William Russell. Mr. Russell knows his theme 
thoroughly , and while his articles will be in a measure statistical, they are full of information which is not only 
important, but extremely interesting. ‘These articles will be illustrated by photographs showing some of the 
best and most modern tenements. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Southern California and its beauties of house and garden will be written of from time 
to time by Charles Frederick Holder. Mr. Holder has been long a resident of Southern California and one 
feels that he speaks of what he knows and loves in these articles. Many suggestive ideas may be gleaned 
from these to be used in other parts of the country as it 1s an acknowledged fact that i in successful homemaking 
which includes the surrounding grounds, this part of the world is unsurpassed. 


FOREIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


From our foreign contributors we will offer many especially delightful articles. The 

Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos writes of the celebrated collection of portraits in her home in Scotland. 

The Hon. Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. Jennings-Bramly will also supply some charmingly picturesque descriptions 

and illustrations of these wonderful old homes of the Scottish Border. Mr. Jacques Boyer will write about 
‘The Tropical Gardens of Paris” and about the “Forcing of Fruits for the Market in France. 


SUBURBAN HOMES 


Among other articles no less important to appear during the coming year will be the 
color treatment for the exterior of the suburban house. An article on ‘Mantels, Good and Bad,” both sides 
of the question being fully iliustrated and discussed. ‘‘What the Mirror means in the Decoration of the 
Home” and how it may be cleverly used to produce vistas and various spacious effects, which cannot other- 
wise be obtained. 

CORRECT FURNISHING 
“Correct Furnishing,’’ what to buy, where to buy and how much to pay for it, is an 
article which will be of inestimable value not only to the woman who lives far from the center of things but to 
the city woman as well. 
PICTURES 

“Pictures” from a decorative standpoint and pictures as the leading feature of the 
room. How to group them and how to frame them. A number of opinions from authorities on these very 
important questions will be published during the year. 
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GARDEN FEATURES 


The Garden features for the coming year will, we feel, be better than ever before. 
Landscape effects for the larger estates and how to produce them will be written of by Engineers and Land- 
scape Architects whose work has been proven out successfully. Some old-fashioned gardens—such as our 
great grandmothers loved so well—will be reproduced in plan and planting lists given. Of Formal gardens, 
many charming ones will be shown, selected from all parts of this and other countries by experts in the art. 
Mr. Eben E. Rexford, W. C. Egan and others will contribute timely papers on the 
various problems which confront the lover of flowers and tell how to solve them. They will also write of how 
to obtain the best effects in garden planting and name best varieties of plants to use, the same being the results 
of their own personal experiences. Some of the really remarkable and interesting things to which Mr. 
Luther Burbank has been devoting years of experimental work, will be described by Georgia Torrey Drennan, 
while many of our readers have contributed articles, telling of their mistakes or successes in their garden 
efforts, all of which will prove excellent guides to others working along similar lines. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN PATIOS 
“Spanish-American Patios” will be shown and their use and adaptability for more 
northern latitudes discussed. ‘Their decorative possibilities in connection with the conservatory forms only 
one of their desirable features. 


HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


Several articles with rare illustrations will appear during the year—descriptive of 
Historical buildings or places—wherein the salient points are susceptible of being introduced in modified form 
into new structures, or in the development of the gardens. 


GRILL ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS OF THE WORLD 


The perfection which the art of serving large numbers of people in limited time has 
reached, has led us to present several short descriptive articles—profusely illustrated—of the housing of the 
really great Grill Rooms and Restaurants of the world. “The completeness of detail will prove a revelation to 
the majority of our readers, and yet many of the conveniences can and should be installed in our larger homes, 
with very desirable results. 


THE STABLE AND KENNEL 


The Stable and Kennel Department in this Magazine is intended to cover a tolerably 
wide range, and to embrace within its consideration all kinds of animals ordinarily kept on a country place. 
KINE 

We have already treated of horses and dogs, and an early article will be devoted to 
kine. This particular article will be beautifully illustrated with pictures of specimens and groups from the 
most notable herds in America. 

PIGS 

Nor will the pig be neglected. For it must be known that these are very interesting 
animals, and there is a wide variety of types, going all the way from the short-legged Berkshire to the 
lean and fleet-footed Razor-back. It used to be that these Razor-backs that roamed the forests of Virginia 
and Kentucky were considered in their porcine way to be about on a par with the poor-whites of the South. 
There could be no greater mistake. From them come the best hams and bacon in the world. They are 
worthy of study and possibly of cultivation, though cultivation may hurt the wildness which gives to them 
their game flavor. 


POULTRY 


To poultry we shall give particular attention. A gentleman living in the country 
who does not raise his own fowls makes a great mistake. It is the feed and drink provided to a chicken 
which makes or mars him. A chicken is not naturally nice in its habits, and will eat and drink anything. 
The cleanly Quakers recognized the importance of the proper feeding of chickens before anyone else, and 
so in every market of the United States to-day ‘ Philadelphia Chickens” are quoted. ‘This does not mean 
that these chickens come from Philadelphia or its neighborhood, but that they are superior, and have been 
properly fed and dressed. 


HORSES 


The editor’s particular predilections are for horses, and on equine matters he will 
usually supply the copy himself; but on some other topics pertinent to the department he purposes securing 
the aid and co-operation of the foremost authorities in the country. But on one thing he insists. No 
cut-and-dried technical treatises will he permit in this department. Practicality, as a first essential, 1 in 
every case, he insists on. Bringing himself the fruit of many years’ experience in these subjects, his aim is to 
make himself your Counselor-in-Chief, and _ his Department the “Handy Annex” to your country place. 
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Real Estate 


An Advertisement of 
City, Country, Suburban, 
Seashore aud Mountain 
property can be adver- 
tised to great advantage 
in our Real Estate De- 
partment. 

Our entire circulation 
is among people of wealth 
and who are keenly inter- 
ested. Special rates on 
request. 


“HILLSIDE” 


Situated at Greenwich, Conn. 


FOR SALE. 





House of 14 rooms; 3 bath rooms; high- 
class property, strictly up-to-date and in best 
location. Completely and finely furnished. 
Stable for 3 horses; 2 acres of land; ground 
in excellent condition. 


For particulars address Owner, care of 











Poultry 


You must advertise, if you want to do so profit- 


ably, in a magazine which circulates among peo- 
ple who own their own homes, and who are in 
consequence, interested in everything that goes to 
make the home a success; and as we publish only 
practical articles on this subject, issue of 
House AND GARDEN will be bought by possible 


customers of yours. 


every 
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Kennels 


GREAT DANES—These magnificent dogs are docile, 
and obedient, but splendid watchers at night. 
secially handsome young stock at present 
deal dogs for country place. Correspondence solicited. 
DANICKA KENNELS, Geneva, N. Y. 


sensible 
We have some es- 
Best blood extant. 





SMOOTH AND 


WIRE FOX TERRIERS, 
PUPPIES, 


rare of the best 
prize-winning blood of England 
and America. The results of thou- 
sands ol dollars expense and years 
of waiting. 

At Stud. The Imported Inter- 
natioral Winner, Belvidere Adam 
Bede; Sire Eng. ch. Adam Bede, 
by Donnington, ch. Dominie, by ch. Pitcher ; Dam, Asterisk, 
by Eng. ch.Tosse, by ch. Veracity. by ch. Visto. Fee, $15. 
The noted winner Sabine Rebel, by Imp. ch. Sabine Result, ex. 
Imp. ch. Sabine Sunbeam. Fee, $15. The prize-winning 
Norfolk Craftsman, by ch. Norfolk Richmond, ex. ch. Norfolk 
Handicraft. ELBERT E. GOWEY, Braceville, Ill. 


combinations 








Spotswood Banker 


A. K. S. C. B. 78171 
FOR SALE 
Winner of 50 prizes, Mahogany 
brindle, splendid disposition 
Aleo stud dogs.* brood bitches 


and puppies, all from selected 
pedigree stock, 


Philadelphia, Pa, ~ Spotswood Bar ker 


Spotswood Kennels, 
629 Callowhill St., 





PARTRIDGES AND PHEASANTS 


HE celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges and Pheas- 
ants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of Deer, Quail, 
etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, ornamenta! water- 
fowl and live wild animals of every description 
Write for price list. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. 
YARDLEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


27, 





ae coy P Renee s. BROOKLINE. MASS.—Pedigreed and 


erriers and bitches; all ages Information 
- 





SPORTING AND PET DOGS FOR SALE. 


so Pigeons, Poultry, Rabbits, Pheasants, 
Ferrets, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. Send 10 
for 88 page catalogue. 


=} Keystone State Kennels, Dept. MR., Reading, Pa. 











leaded diamonds of that old day, and 
the stone mounting-block still holds its 
place. In the building yet remains + 
heavy carved oaken table on which i 
was the custom to lay the adie. 
certificate of newly wedded couples. 
The last couple whose certificate lay 
there were Benjamin Hunt and Hester 
Price, more than threescore years ago. 
The structure has also the distinction 
arising from the circumstance that 
William Penn attended many meetings 
there.—Boston Transcript. 


CHIMNEY-FELLING 


HIS is an art little known in the 
south of England, but,’ according 

to the “ Bradford Observer,” it has its 
devotees in. the textile districts. Mr. 
Smith, the Lancashire steeplejack, re- 
cently disposed of his forty-sixth tall 
chimney with ease and disp: itch, thereby 


fore stalling the laws of bricks and 
mortar,. which threatened a_ descent 
without Mr. Smith’s assistance. It 


seems to be the easiest thing in the world. 
The stack has lumps cut out of it at the 


base, one side being left alone, and 
props are then introduced into the 
gaps, shavings, parafine and tar be- 
ing liberally added, as the cookery- 
books have it. When all is ready a 


match is applied, the smoke of its own 
burning rushes up the chimney, and in a 
few minutes the whole thing collapses. 
The chimney, which was 135 feet high, 
came down twenty-five minutes after the 
match was applied in the most docile 
fashion, and, what is more, it disposed its 
remains exactly as Mr. 
close by, had arranged. 


penter and Builder. 


Smith, W ho stood 
Illustrated Car- 


CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE CAUSED 
TROUBLE IN VIENNA 


T would be interesting to discover the 
source of the wind of discord that 

is now setting everybody by the ears in 
the dominions of Francis Jose ph. It is 
not only that quarrels have developed of 
late to such an extent in the two national 
Parliaments as well as in all the pro- 
vincial diets and municipal assemblies 
as to render them veritable beer-gar- 
dens, but the spirit of conflict is perva- 
ding all social and domestic circles, and 
government, municipal and financial 
administrations. ‘The latest phase of 
this universal discord is a fight which has 
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broken out in the Imperial Museum at 
Vienna, and has led to the resignation, 
in a fit of anger, of Archduke Rainer, 
the venerable founder and protector of 
the institution, and he has been followed 
into retirement by the director and the 
entire staff of the museum, which 1s now 
without a head or management of any 
kind. It seems that the director, an 
easy-going court ofhcial of the name of 
Baron Scala, was suddenly seized the 
other day with the prevailing mania for 
quarreling, and, to the amazement of 
every one, declared that the Austrian 
furniture—admittedly the most artistic 
and picturesque in the world—was en- 
tirely unzsthetic and that English Chip- 
pendale was the only furniture that was 
worthy of figuring in the museum. 
Consequently, he had everything in the 
shape of Austrian furniture relegated to 
the cellars. When remonstrated with 
by the courtly old Archduke he told him 
curtly to go about his business, the Arch- 
duke declaring that he had never been 
talked to in such a manner in his life. 
Still more aggressive did the Baron show 
himself to others who ventured to inter- 
fere, and after developing all the qual- 
ities of the traditional bull in the china 
shop, he literally bounced out of office 
in a fit of rage. Marqutse de Fontenoy 


in the Philad. Iphia Press. 


THE “OLD COUNTRY” WAY 


HEN the average (german painter 

or plasterer has a facade to re- 

paint or to mend up, he lays under con- 
tribution a pine forest, a railway, several 
heavy wagons, a small army of laborers, 
and a blacksmith shop. ‘hen he pro- 
ceeds to set the forest up anew against 
the face of the building, in the shape of a 
complex scaffolding, braced endwise 
and crosswise and dogged together so 
that nothing short of a cyclone could 
move it. Ihe scaffolding is usually 
made by setting tall “ Kiefer” trunks 
(with the bark on, except on the lower 
six feet or so) upright, butts down, 
against the face of the building; then 
about four feet out from the building 
another set, also vertical; then about 
three feet from these last poles another 
set, inclined inwards so that their tips 
cross the second set near the tips of the 
latter. hese poles, in sets of three, 
two verticals and a brace, are fastened 
together at least once, and sometimes 
twice, in every story, by six-inch boards 


Water-Reducing Valve 


When the, water pressure is too 
high it{causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and {sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This jvalve’ will insure ‘against 
these annoyances. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





It’s easy digging 
POST HOLES 


with the 
BUTCHER DIGGER 


We will send you sample 
one, express paid, and if 
satisfactory you can remit 
us $2 for it. 


LARAMY-HOWLETT CO. 
Standish Street 
CAMBRIDGE 
P. 0. Box 42 Mass. 
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Mercer Boiler for Steam and Hot Water Heating 


Our Heating Boilers 
and Radiators 


are made for the home 
where the Architect 
and Owner demand 
uniform heat in all 
weather. 

The efficiency of our 
apparatus makes this 


always possible. 





MILLS SAFETY BOILERS 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Factory, Westfield, Mass. 











728 Arch St., —_‘ Philadelphia 





Horses 


Wealthy people, the kind that 
subscribe to ouse®Garten, living 
in the suburban districts of our 
large cities, must have horses for 
driving and station work. Your 
advertisement published, as we 
will publish it, will attract the at- 
tention of buyers. Special rates 
and several other inducements 


will be sent upon request. 
JOHN GILMER SPEED, Editor. 
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RELIEF 
DECORATION 
FOR ALL 


DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES 


VARIETY OF DESIGNS 
Manufactured Solely by 


FR. BECK & CO. 


BRANCHES: 
CHICAGO, 224 to 228 Wabash Ave 
PHILADELPHIA, 1213 & 1215 Market St. 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ror Tremont St. 1362 gth St. N. W. 
New YOrK, 

7th Ave, & agth St. 
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Designing and Building Greenhouses 


hasjbeen the \business of Hitchings & Co. 


for.many years—been at it long enough to 
know the best way your greenhouse should 
be built Send 5c to 1170 Broadway, New 


York, for our Greenhouse Booklet. 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 
Greenhouse Designers and Builders 
Manufacturers of 


par ; Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 
| 1170 Broadway - New York 
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well spiked on, and there are cross-bear- 
ings across the threes and between the 
threes. Then there are three to five 
six-inch boards nailed on along the outer 
set of verticals to form a railing or fence; 
and a floor is laid at each story. This 
being done, and the building being well- 
nigh indistinguishable, the painters or 
the plasterers, as the case may be, are 
ready to work—at least after all the 
principal members of the structure have 
been well dogged together by dog-irons 
at every opportunity for driving them. 
Where the building is taller than the 
poles, these are lengthened by lapping; 
but in tnis case the scaffold has more 
“spread” from the face of the wall. 
The whole is usually kept from tipping 
over outwards by its surrounding the 
whole building at once; but where this 
is not the case, numerous holdfasts avert 
a catastrophe to the workmen and to 
passers-by. The American Architect. 





THE TOMBSTONES AT SCUTARI 


T Scutari the coup d’ail is pictur- 
esque in the extreme. As far as 

one can see, the long, slender shafts of 
marble rise beneath the shadow of the 
massive cypresses—the tree of Allah, the 
Osmanli call it, which points its finger to 
the sky—while the luxuriant vegetation 
of the East clusters around the base of 
the slabs, emphasizing their snowy 
whiteness and preventing them from be- 
ing too dazzling to the eye. Each tomb 
bears its own decoration. A_ single 
leaflet, the drooping petals of a rose, or 
graceful frond of fern indicate that a 
female form lies below. A turban or a 
fez shows that the dead person was a 
man. Lamps, ostrich eggs, sashes, 
fringed and colored handkerchiefs of 
varied hue, all have their own significa- 
tion; while here and there will be some 
tall stone sculptured from end to end, its 
ornamentation in high relief, encircled 
by a number of smaller stones, which 
proves that the father of a family—a 
man of wealth—rests here, surrounded 
by his wives and children. A curved 
scimitar shows that a man of war reposes 
there, an anchor marks the sleeping 
place of a sailor, a wand of office proves 
that the dead man held some post of 
command. So on, till something is 
learned of all, even though one may not 
be able to decipher the fantastic Arabic 
characters which tell with detail the 
history of the dead.—The Churchman. 








